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Refreshing Words 





S welcome as a warm spring 
day was the address of J. 
Parker Van Zandt, technical 
and economic consultant to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, before 
the Southwest Aviation Con- 
ference at Wichita on April 25. 
It was refreshing because it 
was in the nature of an official 
‘document and because it didn’t 
(mince words on ‘three major 
topics. 

Mr. Van Zandt called for 
some real aviation planning for 
the post-war world—a blue- 
print for future action. When 
peace comes it will be too late, 
he reminds us. We should start 
thinking now. 

What is needed, he says, is 
another man like Daniel Gug- 
genheim who has the means 
to endow an independent insti- 
tute for economic research. We 
second the suggestion. We have 
a National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics for fundamen- 
tal scientific research and it has 
done an invaluable job. But we 
lack a research organization for 
the economic phases of aviation 
and, as Mr. Van Zandt pointed 
| out, no one government agency 
is in a position to fill this need. 
_ There are a number of men 
im aviation who could make 
such an institute possible and 
we commend Mr. Van Zandt’s 
plan to them. Now is the time 
to plan for aviation’s economic 
future. 

Secondly, Mr. Van Zandt 
brought out into the cold light 
of day some thought-provoking 
facts about carriage of all first 
class mail by air. Or rather, 
(Turn to page 26) 





» Canada Planning Vast Post-War 
World-Wide Empire Network 





LOVETT NAMED 
ARMY AIR AIDE 


World War Naval Aviator Becomes 
First Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air Since 1932 


SIGNIFICANT move to assure the 
country of capable aviation leader- 
ship in the War Dept. was taken by 
President Roosevelt Apr. 10 through 
the promotion of Robert A. Lovett 
to position of Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, filling that important 


administrative spot vacant since 
1932. 
Lovett, since Dec. 19, 1940, has 


been serving as special assistant to 
Secretary of War Stimson, handling 
many of the problems arising with 
the rapidly expanding Air Corps 
program. 

Lovett’s appointment, which has 
gained widespread approval, is 
recognized as a definite step toward 
unifying authority within the Air 
Corps and toward a more closely 
coordinated U. S. air defense. 

In his new job, the 45-year-old 
World War naval aviator will act 


(Turn to page 13, col. 2) 


In High Air Post 





Harris & Ewing 
Robert A. Lovett 
Elevated by President Roosevelt to 
the important assignment of Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. filling a 
vacancy of nearly a decade. (Story 
in col. 2). 





General Motors Drops New Models 
for 1943 to Aid Defense Production 


ALFRED P. SLOAN JR., chair- 
man of General Motors Corp., 
largest automobile producer in the 
nation, announced recently that his 
firm has discarded all plans for 
new models for the 1943 season. 
Instead, the 1942 models will be 
carried over into 1943 in order to 
release capacity of machine tool 
makers for defense needs. 

Announcement of the General 
Motors policy followed by 24 hours 
a statement by Office of Produc- 
tion Management Director William 
Knudsen that the automobile in- 
dustry had agreed upon a 20 per 
cent “initial” curtailment in auto- 
mobile and truck production for 
the model year beginning Aug. 31. 

It was generally believed in the 
Detroit area that the automobile 





industry would follow the lead of 
General Motors. This is indicated 
by the fact that preparations for 
product and tool designing for new 
models to be introduced 15 to 18 
months hence are not getting under 
way as they normally would at 
this time. 


Letter to Knudsen 


In a letter to Knudsen, Sloan 
said the General Motors action 
“would release a very considerable 
amount of managerial technical 
talent that could be diverted to 
production and engineering prob- 
lems involved in national defense 

. There would be promptly 
available a reservoir of qualified 
and experienced technicians who 


(Turn to page 35, col. 2) 





Canadian Pacific RR 
In Dominant Spot Now: 


Montreal Vs. London 


GIGANTIC air transport devel- 
4 opment is in the making in 
Canada which will place this north- 
ern neighbor of the U. S. in a stra- 
tegic position after the war is over 
as the focal point for air transporta- 
tion to the Orient, to Europe and to 
all of the British commonwealth of 
nations. 

The rising new factor is Canad- 
ian Pacific Railroad which has pur- 
chased or acquired control of eight 
airline companies in Canada and 
which today is gaining wide experi- 
ence in over-ocean flying by reason 
of its complete control of servicing 
and operation of bombers being 
ferried to England. 

There is even much reason to be- 
lieve that Canadian Pacific Railroad 
is today in the dominant control of 
British Overseas Airways and that 
Montreal will become the center of 
British commercial air services when 
the war is over. The extent to which 
CPR has forged its way to the top 
as the largest potential British air- 
line operator has not been thor- 
oughly recognized outside of a small 
circle associated with CPR’s air ser- 
vice department. 

Development of an extensive air 
service department by CPR is a new 
phase of the long rivalry between 
this company and the government- 
owned Canadian National Railroad 
which owns Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

A large number of British Over- 
seas Airways pilots are today work- 
ing for CPR’s trans-Atlantic air ser- 
vice department. So are about 60 
U. S. pilots and a few Canadians. 

General manager of the air service 
department is C. H. “Punch” Dickins, 
perhaps Canada’s best known and 
best liked airline pioneer who built 
Canadian Airways into a large or- 
ganization. Slight, wiry, alert, 
Dickins appears to be destined to be- 
come the top airline executive of 
Canada and one of the top airline 
men of the world. Assistant man- 
ager is genial, soft-spoken and able 
Douglas Hains, for many years a 


(Turn to page 34, col. 3) 
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HE United States urgently needs 

“an aviation blueprint” for the 
post-war world or “we may badly 
bungle the unfinished business of 
aviation,” J. Parker Van Zandt, 
technical and economic consultant 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, told 
the Southwest Aviation Conference 
in Wichita, Kansas, on April 25. 

“Facing a disorganized world econ- 
omy, aviation may well prove ulti- 
mately to be the great integrator and 
unifier, politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically,” he said. “Although we 
cannot clearly visualize this post-war 
world, nevertheless we must begin at 
once to plan for it. When peace 
‘breaks out’ it will be too late then to 
start to think about aviation’s future 
role. 

“What we most urgently need to- 
day is a formulated national air 
policy adequate to the opportunities 
and responsibilities of both a war- 
torn and a post-war world. A policy 
based on bold economic planning, 
backed by cool, unbiased appraisals, 
embracing both military and com- 
mercial aspects, in both the domestic 
and the foreign field. Without such 
an aviation blueprint for the post- 
war world, we may badly bungle the 
unfinished business of aviation. 

“That no such comprehensive air 
policy exists today is not surprising. 
In the first place, the problem is 
larger than the jurisdiction of any 
single government agency. It em- 
braces elements affecting many gov- 
ernment departments and lies beyond 
the authority of any one Federal 
bureau to allot funds and personnel 
to develop it, or to view the problem 
as a whole. 

“The problem is larger, too, than 
the self-interest of any single air- 
craft operator, or individual manu- 
facturer, or indeed of any corpora- 
tion or association. Basic govern- 
mental foreign and domestic policy 
is at stake, affecting and reacting 
on all industry. The broadest pos- 
sible forwardlooking perspective is 
necessary. 

“Both individual companies and 
government agencies can contribute 
greatly to the evolution of such a 
program. What the industry really 
needs now, however, is another pub- 
lic-minded man of wealth, such as 
Daniel Guggenheim, to set up an 
Institute of Economic Research in 
Aviation, as a privately endowed, 
independent, qualified research or- 
ganization, to provide both Govern- 
ment and Industry with an aviation 
blueprint for the post-war world. 

Aviation is remaking the world. 
The world of the future will either 
be dominated by the threat of avia- 
tion, or it will learn to turn this new 
technique toward socially beneficial 
ends. To aid constructively in the 
development of the long-range na- 
tional air policy so urgently needed, 
a non-partisan, scientific research 
institute could perform a patriotic 
service of fundamental and lasting 
significance.” 

Speaking on the subject of all 
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Van Zandt Tells Wichita Meeting National Air 
Policy ‘Most Urgently Needed,’ Says All First 
Class Mail By Air Won’t Cost Additional Penny 


first class mail by air, Van Zandt said 
the Post Office Department could 
haul all first-class mail and air mail 
by air without it costing one penny 
additional. “Obviously, it is no simple 
thing to devise a systematic program 
for developing domestic and foreign 
air transportation to its full capabil- 
ities,” he said. “All manner of com- 
plex problems arise. If we embark 
too hastily upon ill-considered plans, 
we may find our lack of careful 
planning will cost us dear.” 

He outlined his first-class mail 
thesis as follows: 

“The Post Office Department now 
pays the railroad some 100 million 
dollars a year for the transportation 
of all classes of mail. Of this amount, 
approximately 20 million dollars is 
chargeable to the movement of first 
class mail. 

“An examination of the field rec- 
ords of the Post Office Cost Ascer- 
tainment Division suggests that a 
very great part of this non-local first- 
class mail travels a distance of 300 
miles or more. In fact. the average 
haul is not far from 500 miles. 

“The average haul of air mail, how- 
ever, is 1,400 miles. 

“Now, because you and I put only 
half as much postage on an ordinary 
envelope as we do on an air mail 
letter, most of us are under the im- 
pression that air mail service costs 
us twice as much as first-class mail 
service. Actually, the reverse is true! 
This is principally because of the far 


1941 


‘Another Guggenheim’ Is Urged to Endow 
Institute to Map Post-War Aero Blueprint 


greater distance the average air mail 
letter is hauled. 

“That is to say, you and I pay 
almost twice as much to the Post 
Office for every mile that a: pound 
of our ordinary letters is hauled, on 
the average, as we pay per pound- 
mile of air mail service. The Post 
Office receives, on the average, 2.3 
mills per net pound-mile of non- 
local first-class mail service ren- 
dered; and only about half as much, 
or 1.2 mills per net pound-mile, for 
air mail. 

“This surprising anomaly is due, of 
course, to the little appreciated fact 
that the cream of the Post Office’s 
letter mail business, the profitable 
short-haul traffic, is reserved for 
surface transport, whereas the costly 
service, the long-haul least profitable 
traffic, is all that flows to the air 
carriers under present postal ar- 
rangements. 

“Now what would happen if this 
country were to adopt the plan 
which practically every European 
nation had accepted by the summer 
of 1939? That is: to forward all first- 
class letter mail by air without extra 
postage whenever and wherever air 
carriage offered quicker delivery. 

“Suppose, as a start, we assume 
that one-fourth of the existing non- 
local letter mail cannot easily be 
expedited by air carriage and con- 
tinues to go forward by surface 
transport. Again, as a start, suppose 
we assume that the airlines agree to 
charge the Post Office an average 
haulage fee for mails carried, of 
about 5c per mile per 200 pounds,— 
that is, equal to what a passenger 
now pays for de luxe passenger air 
transportation—including stewardess 
service, complimentary hot meals 





Urges Air Blueprint 


J. Parker Van Zandt 


Technical and economic consultant of 


the Civil Aeronautics Board, who 
spoke at Wichita on April 25. 

aloft and all the other creature com- 
forts provided. 

“Then the combined balance of 
first-class mail and air mail could 
be hauled by air without costing the 
Post Office one penny additional! 
First-class mail would still yield the 
Post Office an average profit in ex- 
cess of 120 million dollars a year! 

“If, in order to make possible the 
forwarding of all this first-class mail 
by air, a higher contract cost, or pos- 
tal compensation to air carriers, than 
that suggested were desirable, then 
some of the 100 million dollars pro- 
fit earned by this class of postal 
matter might perhaps be allocated 
for that purpose. 


(Turn to page 14, col. 2) 





|TACA Has Recipe for Those Jaded With Routine Flying 


By Meics M. Green 


HE POLITICAL acrobatics of 

TACA, American Export’s newly 
acquired airline in Central America, 
have been much in the news the 
past winter, but TACA’s aerial feats 
are just as unorthodox and a lot 
more entertaining. I flew some three 
thousand miles over TACA routes 
several months ago, and can heartily 
recommend them to anyone who 
may feel jaded with routine flying 
in the U. S. 

It is pretty generally known by 
now that TACA operates in the little 
countries between Mexico and Pan- 
ama, where the land is so moun- 
tainous that goats have to be 
chained to keep them from falling 
and breaking their necks. But in 
spite of this vertical style of geo- 
graphy the TACA people have 
somehow found 235 airports where 
they can (while first-time passen- 
gers go ga-ga with fright) set their 
heavily loaded Fords and Lock- 
heeds down. 

There are two distinct kinds of 
TACA airports, having, however, 
one attribute in common: They 
have only one runway. There is 
the mountain kind, consisting of a 
narrow runway lying at the bottom 
of a valley. Usually the valley has 


almost vertical sides which dis- 
appear some thousand feet or so up- 
ward in the clouds that hang around 
most of the time. 

Landings are made into the open 
mouth of the valley, the plane slid- 
ing to a stop with brakes locked 
and the nose of the ship softly nuz- 
zling the mountain at the end of the 
runway. 

This is some exaggeration, of 
course, but it feels that way the 
first few times. My first landing on 
TACA was at the banana port of 
Golfito in Costa Rica. We zigzagged 
through a narrow ravine, cleared 
a rocky ridge at the end of it by 
a few yards, made an almost verti- 
cal bank to the right, and skimmed 
to a landing in the deadend of an- 
other valley. The drainage ditches 
on either side of the runway seemed 
directly under the Lockheed 14’s 
wingtips. Thinking it an emergency 
landing, I climbed out and offered 
my hand to the American pilot in 
congratulation. But he only re- 
marked that this was the third best 
airport in the TACA system. 

The second type of airport is 
found in the swampy jungle region 
near the coast. Most of them are 
built into the side of a hill, since 
the flat land is too wet. Part of the 
hill is dug out and piled out into 


the swamp to form the runway. As 
at the mountain fields, the landings 
must be made into the hillside. and 
the takeoffs in the opposite direc- 
tion out over the flat land. Natur- 
ally only one of the two can be 
made into the wind at best. If there 
is a crosswind, the pilot lands across 


it. 

TACA’s 33 American pilots are 
able to negotiate these landings 
every day on nearly as regular 
schedules as airlines maintain in 
this country. There is, however, no 
night flying, nor even much in the 
afternoon, for in nearly all of Cen- 
tral America the clouds close down 
on the mountains around lunch 
time. 

Usually even an experienced air- 
line pilot from elsewhere needs 
several months in the co-pilot’s seat 
before he can handle a regular 
TACA run on his own hook. 

The extraordinary nature of the 
operations that TACA takes in stride 
is illustrated by a remark of Charlie 


Matthews, the vice president in 
charge of operations. I had in- 
quired, somewhat skeptically, 


whether it was really true that one of 
TACA’s mountain airports was di- 
vided down the middle by a deep 
ravine, with the two halves joined 
(Turn to page 20, col, 1) 
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House Committees Prepare 


To Study Defense Problems 


$50,000 Voted for Investigations to Include Aviation 
Industry; Congress Debates Means for Settling 
Labor Disputes 


BULLETIN: The War De- 
partment proposes to create an 
entirely new groun within the 
Army Air Corps composed of 
non-c issi d officers to be 
drawn from enlisted personnel 
and trained as pilots, under an 
authorization bill now pending 
before Congress. The new pro- 
ject would be in addition to the 
scheduled augmentation of the 
regular military pilot training 
program to 30,000-output an- 
nually. Simultaneously, officials 
speed efforts to map out wide- 
scale expansion of civilian flying 
schools as the War Department 
General Staff discloses plans 
for doubling the size of the Air 


Corps. 
By CeLeste W. Pace 


RETURNING from a brief Spring 
vacation, the House voted $50,- 
000 to finance investigations of na- 
ticnal defense by the Military and 
Naval Affairs Committee, both of 
which immediately appointed spe- 
cial subcommittees to probe into the 
“defense problems” of the aviation 
industry. 

Announcing that his committee 
would especially concern itself with 
the “profits” made by aircraft manu- 
facturers, Rep. Carl Vinson (D., 
Ga.) of the House Naval Affairs 
committee named himself as ex- 
officio member and head of the 
naval aviation subcommittee com- 
posed of Democratic Reps. Magnu- 





son, (Wash.), Sasscer (Md), 
Rivers, (S. C.), and Republican 
Reps. Maas (Minn.), and Bates 
(Mass.). 


Rep. Dow Harter (D., O.) will 
head the companion committee of 
House Military Affairs, aided by 
Democrats Edmiston (W. Va.), Cos- 
tello (Cal.), Brooks (La.) and Re- 
publicans Andrews (N. Y.), Arends 
(1ll.), Clason (Mass.), Elston (O.) 
and King (delegate from Hawaii). 

To Visit Plants 

Contrary to customary Congres- 
sional procedure, the Harter com- 
mittee will not call industry wit- 
nesses to Washington, but instead 
will visit aircraft plants and talk 
over informally with executives any 
problems as to bottlenecks, labor 
disputes, material shortages or other 
possible delays to production. Thus 
it is hoped to conduct a thorough 
inquiry without disturbing plant 
operations through extended ab- 
sence of management officials. It is 
possible, however, that company 
representatives may be required to 
appear before the full committee at 
the conclusion of Harter’s prelimin- 
ary investigation. 

The aviation subcommittee of 
House Naval Affairs will get into ac- 
tion as soon as the House has com- 
pleted consideration of Rep. Vin- 
son’s labor bill, and is expected to 
call not only officials of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics and of air- 
craft companies, but also auditors 
who will testify on the financial and 
tax aspects of company balance 
sheets. 


Meanwhile, the Nichols committee 
has finished investigation of four 
airline accidents—Cincinnati, At- 
lanta, Vero Beach and Charles- 
ton, W. Va.—and started on a fifth, 
St. Louis. In each case, separate re- 
ports as to probable causes of the 
various recent accidents will be sub- 
mitted, followed by safety recom- 
mendations when committee find- 
ings are concluded. On the Senate 
side, Lt. Carl Harper, special in- 
vestigator for the Clark safety-in- 
air committee, is moving ahead with 
a similar program. 

Still another Congressional com- 
mittee is plowing the ground for 
spectacular investigations scheduled 
to bloom more fully in the late 
Spring or early summer. The Tru- 
man committee is continuing to hear 
a series of top-ranking Cabinet and 
OPM officials describe the general 
progress of the defense effort, as a 
preliminary to _ specialization on 
separate phases of the program later 
on. 


Labor Issue Debated 


While this investigation activity 
is going on, both houses are con- 
tinuing to debate the labor issue 
with Rep. Vinson’s bill providing 
for a “cooling-off’ period before 
strikes and outlining procedure for 
settlement of disputes in industries 
working on Navy orders—scheduled 
as first of numerous similar mea- 
sures to come before Congress for 
a vote. Testimony of Secretary of 
the Navy Knox in favor of the 
“spirit” of the bill, which lacks offi- 
cial administration backing, was ac- 
cepted in informed circles as indi- 
cating that the cooling-off provision 
at least would not be opposed, al- 
though other sections of the law are 
expected to emerge as unrecogniz- 
able in final form if the bill passes. 

Down at the Labor Division of 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment much emphasis is concur- 
rently being placed on the labor 
agreement recently worked out for 
the west coast shipbuilding industry. 
Sidney Hillman frankly admits that 
this agreement is expected to serve 
as a model for similar arrangements 
in other industries—aircraft among 
the first. 


Stabilization Committee Eyed 


For several months plans for an 
aircraft labor stabilization commit- 
tee have been dormant, but officials 
indicate that the program will soon 
be revived now that the parallel 
committee on shipbuilding has pre- 
pared the way. 

If called upon to devise a similar 
lakor agreement, aircraft companies 
will be asked to sit with represen- 
tatives of labor and government to 
deveiop a uniform schedule of wages 
and hours and working conditions 
by regions, including prohibition 
of strikes or lockouts prior to arbi- 
tration according to prescribed pro- 


cedure. 

Although the agreement adopted 
for the west coast shipbuilding in- 
dustry is expressly drawn for the 
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months that their 


activitig 
must of necessity be limited in favor of the air defense program by 


RIVATE FLYERS have been aware for 


only recently did they receive the first real set-back from offici 
Washington when OPM placed “civil aircraft and parts,” at the bottm 
of the preference list for aluminum supplies. 

Over the coming month or so, aluminum distributors are 
directed to fill only 10 percent of average 1940 orders from civil 
plane manufacturers. Technically, this applies to all types of 
non-military aircraft including air transports and CPTP trainers 
as well as pleasure craft. But the order contains a loophole which 
is expected to assure special treatment for the airlines and for 
civil pilot training. Officials promise that materials will be made 
available to maintain air traffic at present status and to “take care 
of CPTP on a restricted basis.” But purely pleasure flying is 
deomed for the duration where new planes are desired. 


Private pilots are expected to take their place in the line-up fy 
Civil Defense, however. Plans for various home guard activities are siij 
shaping up and some form of civil air reserve will doubtless emerge. Thig 
in fact, is one of the principal objectives now before the Commerce De 
partment’s aviation advisory council. 

7” ” * + 

F URTHER AIRCRAFT PLANT EXPANSIONS must be provided if th 

industry is to fulfill the demand for planes in numbers already conten. 
plated under Army and Navy appropriations and the lease-lend program 
Part of the new expansion is public knowledge now—including the propose 
doubling of the assembly plant program from four to eight units, and th 
new Glenn L. Martin extension at Baltimore. Other expansions not yet an. 
rounced are the subject of industry-government conversation at the presen 
time, such as augmentation of Pratt and Whitney engine facilities. 

But officials realize that there is little use in ordering huge 
new nlant construction work for some months to come, for such 
floor space would stand empty and idle until raw material and tool 
supplies can be made to flow more smoothly, and battalions of 
fresh labor can be trained to keep the lines moving. 


Meanwhile, the OPM Defense Contract Service is quietly gaining strength 
with 13 of its 36 field offices already open for business—the business of 
drawing more and more of existing production facilities into the defense 
program as subcontractors to aircraft and other arms manufacturers. And 
where suitable factory equipment is available, construction of duplicating 
facilities is discouraged by the government in the interest of speed and 
economy and with the purpose of marshalling the full productive resources 
of the country to the defense effort. 

* * * * 
A XIS INFLUENCE IN LATIN AMERICAN air transportation could kk 
totally nullified by adding 40 U. S. planes to airline operations south ¢ 
the border, according to young Nelson Rockefeller who heads our “good 
neighbor” promotional program. 

Both Mr. Rockefeller and aviation experts in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management realize, however, that while interest here is 
high in feeding more U. S. airline equipment into Latin American 
countries, it will be impossible to spare enough production facilities 
from defense needs to satisfy full requirements. Officials are in- 
clined to give priority preference to plane production for use be- 
low the Rio Grande, although no extensive expansion program 
may now be possible. 

American aid to aviation in Latin America is not confined to transport 
equipment alone: the Army Air Corps is sending air missions to most of the 
southern sister countries to offer technical advice and help train young Latin 
to fly. Meanwhile, negotiations are going on in Washington for release of 
additional training planes to supplement this effort. 

. 7 7 o 
A VIATION will be designated a precocious child by act of Congress if 
a recommendation of the House Library Committee is followed and @ 
measure known as H. J. Res 35 is passed. 

This resolution, a duplicate of similar ones introduced on several occa- 
sions during the past few sessions, proposes that a vacant strip in the frieze 
around the inside of the Capitol rotunda be used to portray the story a 
aviation. Thus this industry which is considered, even by itself, as still i 
its infancy would step up beside its hoary predecessors in the pictorial his- 
tory of our country which encircles the Capitol dome. C. 0. 





emergency period, Hillman contem- 
plates that it shall continue in force 
indefinitely. 

Officials state that labor relations 
in the aircraft industry are steadily 
improving and are singularly free 
from the serious friction which cus- 
tomarily occurs when both CIO and 
AFL invade an industry with an in- 
tensive organizing campaign. 

It is estimated that at least 170,000 
new workers will be needed within 


the next seven months to turn ol 
the 15,000 planes scheduled for de 
livery by the first of next October. 

Another approach to the old ques 
tion of a separate air force 
veloped late last month when Rep 
Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) » 
troduced a measure creating a De 
partment of Air Defense to a 
the Army Air Corps into a separate 
Air Force, but leave the Navys # 
arm intact. 
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IR RACES, stunts, mass parachute jumps. . . there 
are thrills galore, at the National Air Carnival, 
Birmingham, Alabama, June 7th and 8th. 

We hope you go . . . using TEXACO. If so, then you'll 
know why— 

More revenue airline miles within the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco 
preferred in the aviation industry has also made it pre- 
ferred in the fields listed at the right. 

Texaco Aviation Engineers gladly offer to assist in the 
selection of Texaco Aviation Products, available at lead- 
ing airports in the 48 States. Phone the nearest Texaco 
distributing plant, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


— More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


¥& More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands combined. 


¥& More locomotives and cars in the U.S. 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


a More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline than any other brand. 


— More revenue airline miles within the 
U.S. are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


¥& More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


Texaco dealers invite you to 
enjoy FRED ALLEN in a full- 
hour program every Wednesday 


~ night. CBS, 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 
1 E.S.T. ;8:00C.D.T.,7:00C.8.T. ; 
9:00 M.S.T.; 8:00 P.8S.T. 


PART of last year’s attendance of 300,000 people at the Birmingham Municipal Airport 





—aGee TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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Consolidated accomplished “mass production” long before the present national emergency. 





Records of its planes in flight were matched by record completion of the largest order for twin 
engined Navy patrol bombers ever placed. Then came Army’s B-24, nine months from conception 
to the air... a triumph of manufacturing coordination. Now, with two million square feet of 
factory in operation and another two million feet ready soon, Consolidated’s great plant 
and skilled working force is meeting the challenge of delivery in quantity. 
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Army Creates 4. Interceptor Commands for Air Defense 


New Units Stationed 
With Bomber Groups 
Covering ae & Regions 


= TRENGTHENING JU. S. air de- 

fenses along the pattern adopted 
by Great Britain, the War Dept. has 
created four interceptor commands 
within the Air Corps and charged 
them with the task of perfecting plans 
to defend the coastal and industrial 
areas against aerial attack. 

Organization of the new intercep- 
tor commands followed shortly after 
the War Dept. converted the four 
Air Districts of the General Head- 
quarters Air Force into “Air Forces,” 
each capable of separate and inde- 
pendent action or of joining with 
other GHQ forces. 

Working in conjunction with 
bomber units stationed at each of 
the Air Forces, the interceptor 
branches will include fighter and 
pursuit planes, anti-aircraft artillery 
and balloon barrages, and whatever 
else is considered necessary for effec- 
tive air defense. 

Each interceptor command is under 
direct control of a brigadier general 
who is subordinate to the Air Force 
commander. Chiefs of the inter- 
ceptor units at the four Air Forces 
are: lst Air Force, Mitchel Field, L. 
I., N. Y., Brig. Gen. John C. McDon- 
nell; 2nd Air Force, Ft. George 
Wright, Washington, Brig. Gen. 
Carlyle H. Wash; 3rd Air Force, 
Tampa, Fla., Brig. Gen. Walter H. 
Frank; 4th Air Force, Riverside, Cal., 
Brig. Gen. Millard F. Harmon. 

Corresponding bomber squadrons 
are controlled directly by the Air 
Force commanders. 
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A STRIKING CAMERA STUDY of the four-engined Fly- 
ing Fortress, built in quantity by Boeing in Seattle fm 
the U. S. Army Air Corps and Britain’s 


American 


Air Force Areas 


First Air Force is commanded by 
Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney and 
covers the northeast area of the U. 
S., including Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, northeast North Carolina, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Maj. Gen. John F. Curry commands 
the 2nd Air Force embracing the 
northwest states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

Third Air Force, under Maj. Gen. 
Barton K. Yount, is charged with the 
defense of the southeast region in- 
cluding part of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tenn- 
essee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. 

The 4th Air Force takes in the 
southwest and is commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Jacob E. Fickel. States in this 
area are California, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma. 


Interceptor Duties 


Duties of the new interceptor com- 
mands will be to formulate defense 
programs for key coastal points, giv- 
ing consideration to the coordina- 
tion of various types of fighting air- 
craft, anti-aircraft batteries, balloon 
barrages, and other shore and surface 
facilities ranging from searchlights 
to air-raid alarms. Studies are to 
be made to determine the distance 
ai sea which should be the outer de- 
fense point in event of invasion by 
air. 





RAF. Wright 


f{viation 


5 “~~ 
WEES 
Cyclones of 1,200 hp., just recently out of their shipping 


crates, are being “run in” on the night shift, preparatory 
to flight testing the next day. 
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The interceptor units will take over 
functions of the Air Defense Com- 
mand, experimental organization 
formed in Dec. 1939, to provide ex- 
perience for development of adequate 
defense against possible air attacks. 
Air Defense Command, however, 
will remain as a laboratory group at 
Mitchel Field, New York, where Maj. 


In the Defense Orbit 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS totaling $2,418,- 
000,000 have been awarded by the Army 
and Navy for airplanes, engines and ac- 
cessories from June 1, 1940, through 
Mar. 31, 1941, it is reported by OPM 
bureau of research and statistics. Con- 
tracts for aeronautical products repre- 
sented 18.6% of the $13,022,000,000 
awarded during the period, while Navy 
orders for ships and parts equalled 34.6% 
of the total. 


* * 7 


IN ORDER TO prevent the dissemin- 
ation of military information of value 
to national defense, the State and Com- 
merce Departments have discontinued the 
publication of figures showing the desti- 
nation of airplanes and armament ex- 
ports within the British Empire. For- 
merly the export data showed the num- 
ber of airplanes and engines going to 
England, Canada and each of the British 
possessions, but now all such shipments 
are included under the heading British 
Empire. 


30 caliber and .50 
caliber machine guns, types which are 
mounted on aircraft, tanks and scout 
cars, was 9% ahead of schedule in March 
These guns at present are manufactured 
only by Colt Patent Firearms Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., but other plants are 
nearing completion and OPM division of 


PRODUCTION OF 


Black Night and Roaring Engines 
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Gen. Chaney, four staff officers ay 
34 enlisted men will continue exper, 
ments on air defense tactics. 

As part of its general defense pp. 
gram, the War Dept. has announg 
intention to enroll 500,000 civiliay 
as volunteer observers to coopera 
with the four Air Forces in warnix 
of the approach of aerial invaders 


production anticipates sharp increase » 
output in very near future Military 
services want to increase monthly pm 
duction of .50 caliber guns by 500% @ 
.30 caliber guns by 1.000% by end of 
rent year. 
> > a 
BECAUSE OF THE importance of Cag 


in the national defense program. o 
and contracts of CAA hereafter i 
assigned automatic preference ratings 
the priorities committee of the Army ay 
Navy Munitions Board, E. R. Stettiniy 
Jr., OPM director of priorities, announced 
Apr. 18. 

Under the new arrangement, CAA my 
receive preference ratings for its orde 
without having to make separate appl 
cation on each contract to OPM prioritic 
division, provided the material involyd 
appears on the priorities critical list. 

Contracts of the Coast Guard, Maritim 
Commission, Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Panama Canal and NACA are handled 
in similar fashion. 


PLACEMENT OF LARGE orders wit 
a few firms was defended by Secretay 
of Navy Knox appearing recently befor 
Senate subcommittee investigating th 
progress of the defense program. 

Admitting that a great portion of Nay 
contracts have gone to “old line, esta 
lished business companies,” Col. Kno 
explained this was true for “good m- 
son.” 

“If you want something in a hunny 
you go to the man you know can makel 
quickly and right,” he said. “Only whe 
he is booked to capacity do you go & 
the ‘next best.’ 

“A typical situation is in the aircraft 
industry. The Pratt & Whitney Aireraf 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. and th 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. for the la 
10 years have been practically the only 
manufacturers of engines for combat alt- | 
planes. When the question of expansim 
arose, it was considered that the only 
possibility of obtaining additional engine 
deliveries within any reasonable period 
say a year, was by expansion of the 
facilities of companies already in the 
business. 

“When additional capacity was nece® 
sary, it was decided to induct Ford Moter 
Co. and Buick Motor Co. into manufacture 
of P & W engines on a license basis . - - 
Therefore, in effect, the manufacture of 
P & W engines has been distributed ge 
graphically. 

“That the decision to make the imm= 
diate expansion at plant of P & W# 
Hartford was sound is shown by fact tht 
the original expansion is now in ope 
tion and producing additional engines # 
a rate considerably in excess of i 
predicted, whereas the facilities 
thorized for Ford and Buick but a sit 
time later will not start to produce @& 
gines for many months to come.” 





Syracuse Firm Changes Name 


Aircraft & Arms Consultants Ine is 
the new name of the former Aireraft# 
Arms Procurement Co., Chimes Bil 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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il... you see two reasons why the Army's Curtiss 
P-40 is one of our foremost fighting planes — its 
Allison liquid-cooled engine and the advanced 
streamlining this engine’s in-line design permits. 


And in this advanced air power, made possible 
through the collaboration of the American Air- 
craft Industry with the U.S. Army, you see a 
conspicuous example of industry and government 
united in defense of these United States. 
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DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 





GENERAL 
MOTORS 







LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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SHE HAS 999 S sters—Representa- 
tives of the British Air Commission 
recently took delivery on the 1,000th 
North American Harvard trainer for 
the Royal Air Force. In the cockpit 
is A. E. Marsden, chief inspector for 
the commission; Edward Weiser, center, 
resident inspector-in-charge at North 
American; and J. S. Smithson, North 
American’s works manager. 


DELIVERY OF THE i1,000th primary 
trainer under war contracts was the 


occasion for special ceremonies at 
Stearman Aircraft Division of Boeing 
Airplane Co. in Wichita, Kan., re- 


cently. Trainer No. 1,000 was delivered 
to the U. S. Army Air Cops, with Maj. 
Ray G. Harris accepting the plane 
from J. E. Schaefer, Boeing vice presi- 
dent and Stearman general manager. 
Trainer No. 1,001 went to the U. S. 
Navy, represented by Lt. Comdr. W. B. 
Ault. 





500th Fairchild 


Ceremonies marking delivery of the 
500th PT-19 Fairchild trainer to the U. S. 
Army were held at the Hagerstown, Md.. 
plant of Fairchild Aircraft Division of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. on 
Apr. 22. 

The occasion also marked transfer of 
the first PT-19 to representatives of the 
Chilean government. 

Principal speaker on the program was 
Merrill C. Meigs, director of production 
for the OPM. 


Sperry Co. Subcontracts 
‘Successfully’ to 35 Firms 


Reporting “unusual success” in its 
subcontracting program, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. revealed recently that it has 
@ total of 35 subcontractors at work. 
In the 12-month period from Apr. 1939 
to May 1940, the amount of work be- 
ing performed rose from 25,000 hours 
per month to 150,000 hours per month. 
At the present time subcontractors 
are turning out 200,000 hours of work 
per month. 

Company anticipates that during the 
last quarter of 1941 it will reach a 
total of 300,000 hours of work monthly 
turned out by 40 different concerns. 
Thirty-five per cent of the machine 
tool load required to produce Sperry’s 
equipment is being carried by sub- 
contractors. 

Walter E. Ditmars, president of Gray 
Manufacturing Co. at Hartford, Conn., 
recently announced receipt of an order 
for control panels from Sperry. 


According to R. E. Gillmor, president 
and general manager, Sperry search- 
lights, sound locators and directors 
are now being delivered to anti-air- 
craft regiments. 
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Trans-Atlantic Bomber Flying Will 
Speed Up in May; Operating Smoothly 
U. S. Pilots Say English Critical of American Planes But for 


Reasons of Pride Only; Celestial Navigation Causing 
Some ‘Big Name’ Pilots to Fizzle Out 


Flying of bombers across the North 
Atlantic to England will be greatly 
speeded up in May. While figures of the 
number of planes flown across to date 
are not officially available, the operation 
has been proceeding with relative smooth- 
ness and should get underway in full 
speed from now on. 

Officially it is known that over one 
thousand U. S. airplanes have been de- 
livered to England, but the greater pro- 
portion of these has gone by sea. Not 
one plane has been lost in the actual 
crossing by air, although the Banting 
crash in which Joe Mackey was pilot, 
occurred just prior to the ocean hop. 

Not one pilot has been lost. either on 
the going or returning trips, in contrast 
to reports in the U. S. several months 
ago that several pilots had been lost re- 
turning by boat. 

By far the majority of planes flown 
across have been Lockheed Hudsons, the 
fastest ocean crossing with a Hudson 
being eight hours and fifteen minutes. 
Only three other types are being flown 
over at the present time: four-engined 
Consolidated B-24 landplane bombers: 
Boeing Flying Fortresses, and Consoli- 
dated PBY flying boats. 

Despite dramatic talk by a few U. S&S. 
pilots being interviewed by reporters or 
desirous of selling articles to U. S. mag- 
azines, the ocean flying has progressed 
without incident. Not one of the planes 
has been pursued or shot at by Nazis. 
although one pilot who was behind sched- 
ule found himself in the midst of anti- 
aircraft fire on the other side and barely 
managed to escape being hit. (He was 
flying at wrong altitude.) 

Trans-Atlantic ferrying is in complete 
charge of the air service department of 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and all planes 
clear through Montreal before heading 
east for a final stop in Newfoundland. 
There are about 85 pilots on CPR’s pay- 
roll at present, each getting $1,000 a 
month. Although the pilots are sup- 
posed to make two flights per month, only 
a few have made as many as three trips 
to date. All trips were made in sub- 
zero temperature. 

It is expected that pilots in the future 
will return by plane, the boat trip being 
not only tedious but much more hazard- 
cus than flying. (A Boeing 314 may be 
used.) 

Quite a number of British Overseas 
Airways pilots are on CPR’s payroll and 
these pilots, all English. are insisting upon 
flying the four-engined planes across. 

More than one pilot whose name is 
known nationally or internationally, has 
fizzled out badly in training for trans- 
Atlantic flying. Those who have never 
had instrument training are having a 
tough time passing the Link trainer tests. 
Those who know instrument flying are 
having a hard time learning celestial 
navigation. More than one “big name” 
in flying has yet to make a trip across. 

Each plane has a pilot, co-pilot and 
radio operator, but the radio is used more 


for communication than for navigation 
It’s used for emergencies and for code 
instructions on nearing England. 

The Americans and Canadians are hit- 
ting it off fine, but there is no little 
friction between these two groups and 
the English. Much engine trouble has 
been reported in Canada, but American 
pilots maintain the engines are perfect— 
“it's cockpit trouble all the way through”. 
When an English pilot pulls the throttle 
all the way out on take-off the Amer- 
ican pilots see red and plenty of it. 

CPR’s air service department has had 
its headaches in getting the ferrying ser- 
vice functioning smoothly but the worst 
knots have been untied. In full charge 
is C. H. “Punch” Dickins, highly re- 
spected in Canada as a pioneer airline 
builder. 

It is probable that the serving base will 
be moved from St. Hubert’s Airport. 
Montreal, to a city farther east. There 
has been some evidence of sabotage and 
although the report is not being printed 
in Canada, it is understood that sabotage 
was the cause of the Banting crash in 
which Joe Mackey was the sole survivor. 

There have been several fatal accidents 
in Lockheed Hudsons in Montreal due to 
inadequate training on the vart of pilots 
Since the trans-Atiant'c hop reouires a 
distinct type of flying. the training of 
pilots has been the most serious bottle- 
neck. It is being remedied 

Pilots returning from Eng!'and confirm 
reports that the English are very critical 
of American planes. American pilots 
have concluded that the reason for the 
criticism is simply that the planes were 
not made in England. American pilots 
maintain that the U. S. planes need no 
apolories and are holding their own 
against the best on the other side. if in- 
deed they do not surpass most foreign 
types. 

Special gas tanks must be installed in 
the Hudsons. but the Consolidated B-24’'s 
and the other two types need no such 
special fittings. 

Although the visitor to Canada gets the 
surface impression that business is going 
on “as usual.”’ the CPR air service de- 
partment is on duty twenty-four hours a 
day. The pressure on the top execu- 
tives is tough. Operations are on 24 
‘round-the-clock schedule. It also seems 
clear to observers that when bombers 
begin pouring into Canada in large num- 
bers during May. CPR may need some 
assistance on the operating side 

Canadians are highly complimentary 
about American pilots and the job they 
are doing. It has probably not been gen- 
erally recognized that the trans-Atlantic 
ferrying is purely a commercial operation. 
The RAF end the RCAF have nothing to 
do with this operation and this includes 
training. Canada’s expanding pilot train- 
ing program is also not involved. After 
the war some of the best air stories of 
the conflict will come out of CPR’s ferry- 
ing experience. There are already many 
good stories—but they can't be printed 
now. WwW. W. P. 





Col. Roscoe Turner 


Decries Defense Lag 


Cu ROSCOE TURNER, noted racing pilot, declared recently that “if 
our defense effort isn’t speeded up, the German air force will be able 


to blow down all the cities of our Eastern seaboard.” 


Speaking at a 


convention of the Indiana Restaurant Association, the flyer also stressed 
the need for a consolidation of the Army and Navy air forces under a 


separate command. 


“Right now,” he continued, “airplane bodies are being produced in 
quantity, but production of engines and propellers doesn’t keep pace. It’s 
an open secret in the industry that after new warplanes are flown across 
the continent the propellers have to be taken off and shipped back to the 
factories on the West Coast to be fastened on the next batch of planes.” 

Col. Turner emphasized that “we won’t get away from this sort of 
bottleneck until our aviation preparedness program is directed by aviation 


people.” 













2 Courses Designed 
to Supply Enginee 


AN EDUCATIONAL experiment, 
signed to supply more aeronautical 
neers quickly and also to up-grade of 
into aircraft specialists, is progressi 
the University of Maryland and Je 
Hopkins University, it was revealed 
cently by Glenn L. Martin Co., co-s 
sor with the National Defense Co 

Courses at Maryland U., under the 
rection of Prof. S. S. Steinberg, d 
engineering, are turning mechan 
civil, and other classes of engineers 
aeronautical experts and refre 
former engineers who have not pw 
their professions for some time. 

At Johns Hopkins, qualified engi 
under the direction of Dr. W. B. Ko 
hoven, dean of engineering, are b 
given instruction in specialized subj 
such as electricity as applied to aire 
plastics, fluid mechanics and cabin s 
charging, heating and ventilation. 

To supply the Martin company’s x 
for engineers, the program was 
tuted in the two universities, and se 
on the instruction staffs are a number 
Martin experts. 

The company also is in great need 
skilled inspectors. With around 706 
these already employed by Martin, 
call is out for 800 more, and as many 
possible will be drawn from the 
course at Maryland U. 































































































































Army-Navy Bri 


NEWEST LIAISON type plane now 
ing flight tested by the Air Corps is 
YO-50, produced by Bellanca Aire 
Corp., New Castle, Del. Designed 
short range operations. the YO-530 
proaches the hovering speed of a 
giros, with ability to land in and tak 
off from extremely small spaces. YO-# 
is a high-wing, externally braced mono- 
plane with provision for crew of two 
Fuselage and control surfaces are fabric- 
covered, while leading edges are of meta 

ae 


WAR DEPT. will depart from lox 
established policy in naming the pn- 
posed Air Corps flying field at Wichit: 
Falls, Tex., “Sheppard Field,” in honor 
of Sen. Morris Sheppard of Texas, chair 
man of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee until his death recently. Fo 
many years, policy of War Dept. in nam- 
ing new AC flying fields has been t 
honor deceased flying officers who served 
in World War, were pioneers of aviation 
or who performed other meritorious set- 
vices. 






































































SITE FIVE MILES east of Oklahom | 
City, Okla., has been selected for con- 
struction of an Air Corps supply and re- 
pair depot, but further details are with- 
held. 





JUDGING FROM the size of lates 
equipment being delivered to the Wrigh! 
Field powerplant laboratory, Army rr 
search experts are anticipating the day 
when aircraft engines delivering 800 
hp.—four times the power of engines de-| 
signed for the country’s newest wal- 
planes—will be ready for the test stands 
No experiments with 8,000-hp. giants 
however, are expected this year. 


Redding Directs SAE 
Aero Standards Work 


James D. Redding, formerly assistat 
chief of CAA’s aircraft airworthiness se 
tion, has been appointed staff engineet 
im charge of aircraft standardization f 
the Society of Automotive Engineet 
Aircraft standardization activities 
cated to SAE by OPM involve eng 
propellers, accessories and equipment, #3) 
materials for engines and airframes 5 

New assistant chief of aircraft 
worthiness is Albert A. Vollmecke, 
moted from position of maintenance 
sistant to Marion P. Crews, chief of 
craft airworthiness section. 
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Barrer te Mggrewion 
The Martin B-26 for the Army Air Corps 


The Martin “Flying Torpedo” designed for carrying heavy 
loads at pursuit speed provides a new “Barrier to Aggression.” 

First with four-bladed Curtiss Electric Propellers and many 
other new features of design, the B-26 bombers of the U. S. 


Army Air Corps are ready for their part in America’s defense. 


CURTISS PROPELLER DIVISION 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation . CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
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pat eg daily with the most precious vertown Airplane Tires and E. T.* Brakes for 

cargo in the world! That’s routine busi- safer, smoother landing and stopping. Also 

ness for United Airlines. —B. F. Goodrich De-Icers protect against ice 
Yet each check-up of a United Mainliner formation on wings, rudder, and stabilizer. 

is as carefully—as painstakingly made as if There are over 50 B. F. Goodrich aviation 

the plane were on its first flight. products now in use. For complete informa- 
It’s rigid control, such as this, plus the in- tion, write airmail to the B. F. Goodrich Co., 

ventive genius of American industry, that has Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 

made our country the leader in commercial 

aviation. And B. F. Goodrich is proud to *Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes are manufactured 


have been a contributor to the record. under license and sold by Hayes Industries, Inc., Jack- 
son, Mich., and Bendix Avi- 


Standard equipment on planes, such as ation Corporation, South tee A A 
United’s Mainliners, are B. F. Goodrich Sil- Bend, Ind. IT PAYS T0 


* Goodrich 


THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 





Silvertowns , ahi 
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OVER 50 RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES INCLUDING TIRES - TAIL WHEELS - ABRASION SHOES - DE-ICERS -MATTING- RUBBER HOSE-GROMMETS-SHOCK ABSORBER cone 
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Knox Hints Airlines May Lose Some 
Reserve Officers in Six Months 


Suggestion that the airlines in- 


grease their pilot training so that 


hin six months the services of 
val Reserve flying personnel with 


the rank of Lieutenant or below 


ean be made available to the Navy 
Dept. was contained in a letter 


written Mar. 18 by Secretary of the 


Navy Frank Knox. 


The letter was introduced into 
the record of the recent Eastern 
Air Lines air mail rate investigation 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and is said to have also been sent to 
the other airlines. 

The text of the letter follows: 

“The Navy Department has recog- 
nized the importance of your com- 
pany’s participation in the national 
defense program to the extent that 

mnel of the Naval Reserve, 
certified by you to be indispensable 
to the continued operations of your 
company, have been permitted to 
retain their present inactive status 
despite the fact that the Naval 
Reserve has been mobilized. 


Would Avoid Interference 


“The Department is cognizant of 
the dependence that the armed ser- 
vices must place upon industry, 
and as stated in previous communi- 
cations, will continue its efforts to 
insure that all steps possible will be 
taken to avoid interference with 
your organization. 

“There is however a very serious 
problem facing the Navy Depart- 
ment in regard to trained person- 
nel. An expansion is taking place 
necessitating the vocational train- 
ing of thousands of enlisted men 
and the flight training of more thou- 
sands of pilots. At the same time, 
the Fleet must be maintained at 
top efficiency. If it were possible 
to reduce the war-time efficiency of 
our Fleet to permit the assignment 
of trained men to our expanding 
training activities, our problem 
would be much simpler. 

“It is obvious however that this is 
impossible and that our Fleet must 
be maintained at its present high 
standard of efficiency; therefore, 
the expansion of the shore estab- 
lishment, together with the compre- 
hensive training program, must be 
handled to a large extent by the 
personnel of the Naval Reserve. 


Training Takes Years 


“The personnel of our Naval Re- 
serve has been undergoing training 
for years at considerable expense to 
the government. It is not possible 
to replace them quickly. The re- 
quirements for officer personnel in 
particular are high, and the time 
necessary to make trained officers 
is Measured in years rather than 
months. 

“It is my considered opinion that 
your company, as a further added 
contribution to the national defense 
effort, can undertake the training of 
replacement personnel for the Naval 

eservists now in your employ in 
key positions. 

“While the Navy Department does 
not intend to order key personnel 


) to active duty except in a very ser- 
, tous emergency, such an emergency 


can be visualized, and if not fore- 
seen by civilian industry, would 


cause a serious disruption of the 
civilian effort. 


“It would appear that a training 
program as suggested above can 
be initiated at once, so that by ap- 
proximately six months from this 
date the services of many of the 
Naval Reserve in your employ in the 
rank of Lieutenant or below can be 
made available to the Navy Depart- 
ment with little loss of efficiency to 
your company. 

“This could be accomplished by 
the release of a small number each 
month over the six-month period, 
in order to avoid a material reduc- 
tion in the efficiency of your or- 
ganization. 

“Your comments and advice in the 
premises are invited.” 
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NEW GLASS PERFECTED 


Development Already Put to Use 
In Aerial Lenses Produced 
for the Government 

Discovery of a new type of glass de- 
signed to give U. S. military aviation im- 
proved aerial photographs was disclosed 
recently by Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The glass. which is made 
without silica, is said to bend light more 
than has hitherto been possible. Applied 
to a camera lens, this means that without 
reducing speed a wider area may be 
photographed, and at the same time a 
sharper picture over the entire area will 
result. 

Substituting for silica are three ele- 
ments, tungsten, tantalum and lanthanum 
The new glass was perfected a year ago 
with aerial lenses for the government al- 
ready having been manufactured. The 
glass is not yet available to the public. 





920,000 Plane Output (All Types) Is 
Predicted for 1942 by Louis Inwood 


If actual production growth con- 
tinues its planned and orderly ex- 
pansion, it is estimated that over 
50,400 aircraft of all types—military, 
commercial and private—will be pro- 
duced in 1942, Louis Inwood, of the 
aircraft section of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, told the South- 
west Aviation Conference in Wichita 
on April 25. 

In 1938 the total production of all 
aircraft in the U. S. was less than 
5,000 planes per year, he said. Thus 


within the space of five years the 


annual production rate will have 
risen ten times. 
“Some idea of this enormous 


growth can be pictured by analogy,” 
Inwood said. “The horsepower of 
aircraft engines actually produced 
in March, 1941, was sufficient to run 
81 ocean liners the size of the new 
S. S. America, the largest ocean liner 
ever built under the American flag, 
with still enough horsepower left 
over to supply 226 taxi cabs to haul 
passengers to the boats.” 








Lovett 
(Continued from page 1) 











as liaison with OPM and aircraft 
manufacturers, and he is expected 
to voice the views of the Air Corps 
and General Staff in discussions on 
distribution of planes to Great Bri- 
tain and her allies. 

Shortly after his appointment, 
Lovett, reporting on the research 
program underway at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O., declared that despite 
bottlenecks caused by shortages of 
aluminum and propellers, experi- 
mental work on fighting craft is far 
ahead of schedule. 

Experimental models at Wright 
Field were described by Lovett as 
“the sweetest stuff you have ever 
seen in your life.” Within three 
months, he said, American aeronau- 
tical equipment with er loads 
will have no equal at high altitudes 
anywhere else in the world. 

“Good stuff is on the way with 
a firepower more than adequate,” 
Lovett explained. “We want to get 
into the ‘screwball stage’—to build 
the kind of planes that people look 
at and say will never fly but that 
ge out and do 450 to 500 miles an 
hour.” 

While at present the P-47, a re- 
fined version of Republic’s P-43, is 
the latest type of pursuit plane gen- 
erally known, Lovett disclosed that 
16 later designs running up to P-63 
have been approved. 

The new Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air was born Sept. 14, 
1895, at Huntsville, Tex., and was 
graduated from Yale University in 
1918. He served overseas from Aug. 
1917, to Dec. 1918 in naval aviation 


and was awarded the Navy Cross 
for his war effort. Lovett was a 
partner of the New York banking 
firm, Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 
before joining the War Dept. last 
December. 


Calendar 


28-May 1—29th Annual Meeting 
Chamber of Commerce of the 

U. S., Washington, D. Cc. 
Apr. 30-May 2—Annual Convention, 
Women's National Aeronaut- 
ical Association, Albuquerque, 


N. M. 
1l—iMideastern Meet, 


Apr. 


May Nationa! 
Intercollegiate Flying Club, 
Auspices National University 
Flying Club, Clinton, Md. 

May 19-23—Western Metal Congress 


and Metal Exposition, Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, Cal 

May 23-24—2nd Annual Aviation Con- 


ference of New England, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

May 30—Memorial Day Cruise to White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Sponsored by the Aero Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 1-5—l19th Annual Convention of 
the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation and 4th American 
Aviation Forum, Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

June 1-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Summer Meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

June 6-8—1llth National Air Carnival, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

June 28-July 13—12th National Soar- 
ing Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 

Aug. 25-Sept. rd Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


Til. 
17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 


Sept. 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting. 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oct, 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 


Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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News in Pictures 

















NEW ENGLAND aviation officials 
met in Boston recently to form plans 
for the 2d Annual Aviation Confer- 
ence of New England which will be 
held in Boston, May 23-24 under the 
sponsorship of the six New England 
governors. Shown above, left to right: 
Willard Fletcher, administrator of 
aeronautics, Rhode Island; Crocker 
Snow, chairman of the conference and 
director of the Massachusetts Aero- 
nautics Commission; Harvey L. Wi- 
liams, chairman of the conference last 
year; and Raymond Thompson, inspev- 
tor of aeronautics in Vermont. 


PAUL FRIED (right) of the Consoli- 
dated Airport Ticket Office, congratu- 
lates H. Lee Huston of Northwest Air- 
lines on becoming president of the 
Airliners’ Club of Chicago. H. Lind- 
quist (center) of the Consolidated 
Ticket Office, is treasurer of the club. 





R. H. JOHNSON, secretary-treasurer 
of Luscombe Airplane Corp., and Max 
Jones, service chief, smile contentedly 


as Luther Badley, purchasing agent, 
receives title to the Luscombe Fliers’ 
first club ship from R. H. Washburn, 
company sales manager. The new 
club, organized by Luscombe employes 
and their wives, already has 30 mem- 
bers, representing all departments in 
the plant. President of the organiza- 
tion is Robert Riddle. 


use on all types of military aircraft are 
being produced in quantities by Good- 
year Aircraft Corp., Akron, O. The 
Goodyear ‘wheels will be used on Mar-| 
tin medium bombers. 
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WPA Speeds Work at Airport Sites 
Certified by Army-Navy for Defense 


MORE THAN 60,000 WPA work- 
ers are rushing construction on 248 
airport sites designated by the Wai 
and Navy Departments as important 
to national defense, Howard O. 
Hunter, acting commissioner of 
, Work Projects, reported Apr. 13. 

An estimated $150,000,000 in WPA 
funds is being spent at 344 defense 
sites, it was revealed. Work has 
been completed on 8 projects, while 
construction at 88 additional spots 
is scheduled to be underway soon. 

“WPA is increasing the work week 
| of its employes on airport and other 
certified defense construction pro- 
jects, wherever early completion is 
essential,” Hunter declared. “Crews 
previously working 30 and in some 
cases 40 hours are now working 48 
hours a week where necessary.” 

Projects at Army, Navy and civil- 
ian fields considered important to 
the country’s expanding air forces 
provide a pattern of airports along 
the seacoasts and borders of the 
country with strategic concentra- 
tions at the corners. As part of the 
defense program, in New England 
work has started or will soon be- 
gin on 44 airports, including 17 in 
Maine and 11 in Massachusetts. 
Florida has 45 sites, California 33. 
Oregon 16, Texas 16, Washington 12 
and New York 11. 

The number of sites where WPA 
is building, enlarging or otherwise 
improving airports is expected to 
approach the 400 mark for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Since its inception in 1939, WPA 
has exten airport construction 
and improvement operations to 750 
separate sites. More than 200 new 
landing fields have been provided, 
and more than 400 miles of new 
runways—equal to a landing strip 
from Chicago to St. Paul—have been 
constructed. WPA airport develop- 
ments completed in the five and 
one-half years required $250,000,000 

‘expenditures by WPA and sponsors, 
not including the national defense 
work now in progress or soon to 
start. 

Currently, WPA workmen are in 
many instances expanding for mili- 
tary use airports originally built to 


meet less stringent commercial re- 
quirements. 

The largest allocations of WPA 
funds in current program include: 
Scott Field (Army), Belleville, Il.. 
$3,147,000; Philadelphia Municipal 
Airport, $2,212,000; Lowry Field 
(Army), Denver, Colo., $2,116,000; 
Snohomish County Airport, Wash.., 
$2,084,000; Des Moines City Airport, 
$1,656,000; Baltimore Municipal Air- 
port, $1,542,000; Stout Field (Na- 
tional Guard), Indianapolis, Ind.. 
$1,212,000, and McDill Field (Army), 
Tampa, Fla., $1,159,000. 


Aviation 


for May 1, 1941 


$100,000 Cafeteria 


ONE OF THE largest and most 
modern cafeterias in the southwest has 
been placed in operation at Tulsa by 
Spartan School of Aeronautics. The 
$100,000 building, shown above, meas- 
ures 145 by 150 feet and houses a main 
dining room capable of seating 1,200 
persons, a student store, soft drink 
lounge, private dining room, and a two- 
chair barber shop. The observation 
deck, which overlooks Tulsa Municipal 
Airport, will be used to serve patrons. 





fense enterprises: 


which was canceled. 


pliance with certain conditions. 


RFC Authorizes $530,880 for 10 Schools 


Report of Reconstruction Finance Corporation for January reveals au- 
thorizations of loans totaling $530,880 to 10 fiying schools, considered as de- 


Rankin Aeronautical Academy, Los Angeles, Cal., $200,000 at 5% interest. 
Brayton Flying Service, Dallas, Tex., $150,000 at 5%.* 

Lou Foote, Grand Prairie, Tex., $120,000 at 5%.* 

Ray Wilson Inc., Denver, Col., $19,440 at 4%, replacing one for $13,680 


West E. Moreau, Moreau Flying Service, Oakland, Cal., $8,691 at 4%. 
Baltimore School of Aeronautics Inc., Baltimore, Md., $6,885 at 4%. 
Mountain States Air Service Inc., Billings, Mont., $6,885 at 4%. 

P-T Air Service Inc., Hays, Kan., $6,885 at 4%. 

Wilfred M. Post Jr., Lehigh Aircraft Co., Allentown, Pa., $6,705 at 4%. 
Pathfinder Flying Service Ltd., Stockton, Cal., $5,389 at 4%. 


* Interest rate will be reduced to 4% 


through Mar. 31, 1942, upon com- 
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“The loss in revenue to the rail- 
roads from transporting first-class 
mail, while not negligible, would be 
only a small part, relatively, of the 
100 million dollars they now receive 
from the Post Office Department. In 
fact, there is good reason to believe 
this direct loss might be more than 
counterbalanced by the gain in pos- 
tal revenue from an increase in sec- 
ond, third, and other classes of mail 
matter hauled by rail. 

“The air carrier postal load would 
be increased some 700 percent, from 
10 million to 70 million or more mail 
ton-miles per annum. 

“This, however, is only part of the 
story: there are some 1,200 first-class 
and 3,600 second-class post offices in 
the country. The former group pro- 
duces in the neighborhood of four- 





MOST IMPORTANT DISTANCE 
IN THE WORLD 


—the distance between plane and ground! Check it 
instantly, accurately, continuously with the Western 
Electric Absolute Altimeter. Not affected by atmos- 
pheric pressure, temperature, humidity, cloud layers 
or static. Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO SYSTEMS 


fifths of the non-local first-class mail 
pound-mileage, the latter one-fifth. 
Yet today there are only about 250 
scheduled stops on domestic air mail 
routes. Clearly, in order properly to 
service the mail, an “all up” mail 
policy providing next-day delivery 
to every important community in the 
country will require the develop- 
ment of a greatly expanded network 
of air routes. 

“I have sketched this partial outline 
of an “all up” mail program, with 
no intention of implying it repre- 
sents a complete picture, but only 
to suggest how important it is that 
our national aviation policy be based 
on a thorough knowledge of all the 
complex factors involved.” 

Mr. Van Zandt asserted that the 
present method of establishing air 
mail compensation is inadequate. 

“The need for a more considered, 
comprehensive and permanent rate 
policy to meet the chailenging oppor- 
tunities implicit in aviation’s ‘un- 
finished business,’ is now an urgent 
national necessity. 

“Such a rate policy should, among 
other things, make unnecessary new 
rate proceedings with each change 
in schedules or routing. It should 
make all schedules available for the 
transportation of mail. It should 
reduce government invasion of pro- 
per managerial discretion to a min- 
imum, but at the same time, it ought 
to provide more positive incentive 
to the carriers to improve their 
economic status.” 


Bachelder Succeeds Morris 


William W. Bachelder has been named 
regional superintendent of CPTP at New 
York, succeeding John P. Morris, recently 
appointed assistant director of civilian 
Pilot training service, Washington, D. C. 
Bachelder formerly served as assistant 
to Morris. 


Colvin to Succeed 
Klemin as Director of 
Guggenheim School 


RETIREMENT next September of Dp 
Alexander Klemin as director of t) 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronay 
tics was disclosed Apr. 15 by Dr. Hany 
W. Chase, chancellor of New York Unb 
versity, of which the school is a pan 
Dr. Klemin, who has directed the schog 
since its founding in 1925, will be sug 
ceeded by Charles H. Colvin, acting chi¢ 
of the instruments division of U. § 
Weather Bureau. 

Relieved of administrative duties whid 
of late have curtailed his research actiyi- 
ties, Dr. Klemin will direct aeronautigj 
studies in fields of theoretical analygs 
and synthesis under appointment as Gug- 
genheim research professor, a new post 
created for him by the university coum. 
cil. 

Colvin, who was appointed to th 
Weather Bureau last year, will assume 
his new duties at a time when the Gug- 
genheim School is engaged in important 
activities for national defense, projects in- 
cluding a series of special engineering 
courses conducted in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education, laboratory 
research and test work. 

Colvin founded Pioneer Instrument Co, 
of which he was president and genera 
manager from 1919 to 1931, became head 
of Colvin Laboratories in 1933, and wa 
general manager of Kollsman Instrument 
Co. from 1937 until taking his present 
position in Washington. 


NYC PROMOTES BEHR 
Manager of Floyd Bennett Field 
Appointed to Position in 
Bureau of Aviation 


Appointment of Kenneth Behr, man- 
ager of Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as manager of operations of the 
Bureau of Aviation of the New York City 
Dock Department was announced 
cently by Maj. Elmer Haslett, director of 
the bureau. Behr will retain his post at 
Floyd Bennett but will transfer his offices 
to LaGuardia Field. 

Indication that either Behr, who has 
the reserve rank of captain in the Amy, 
or Maj. Haslett might leave the Bureau 
of Aviation was given by Maj. Haslett, 
who said, “Mr. Behr and I will operate in 
conjunction with each other. Either of 
us will be in a position to assume com- 
plete control of the city’s airfield system. 
The move was made as the result of in- 
creasing activities at LaGuardia Field and 
in view of the fact that as a result of the 
defense program one of us may be called 
upon to serve the government.” 


Underwriter Group Expands 


Associated Aviation Underwriters has 
opened a new branch office in Dallas, 
Tex., Daniel deR. Scarritt, manager, an- 
nounced recently. William W. Walter. 
in charge of field production for the 
underwriting group, will head the new 
unit, which is located in the Magnolia 
Bidg., 1401 Commerce St. His territory 
will include Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 


Lewis Emblem 


NEW EMBLEM of Lewis School @ 
Aeronautics, Lockport, Ill, depicts 
wings growing from a tear drop an@ 
carries a modern airplane, pointed sky 
ward for pilot accomplishments, a te 
square for engineering and 
and a gear wheel for the work of te 
mechanic. 
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\X/HAT IS THE FUTURE 


OF AVIATION 7 


ODAY YOU hear it said that aviation is “the industry of the 
future”. You may ask why this is so . . . and what will be- 
come of the present great activity in aviation when the war is over. 
Because my associates and I are engaged in preparing young 
men for worthwhile positions in the mechanical and technical 
phases of aviation, I am going to try to answer these questions, 
through a series of advertisements in this space. While I have 
been active in aviation for the past 28 years, I would not 
assume the role of authority— but will draw freely on the 
accredited views of others. 

In appraising the future of aviation, it is well to ponder 
Captain Rickenbacker’s bold and logical concept of the air as 
“this great universal ocean, making every city, no matter where 
it is on the face of the globe, a port of entry for aviation . . . 
by air you have one industry that can reach more places than 
the others put together”. 

The war will not change this fact. As the ocean of the air 
becomes the high road, a new era looms. One good that may 
come out of the anguish and horror of war is the hastening of 
the Air Age. Let us prepare for it. 


TC. Soe 


President 


Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuardia Field, New York 
Casey Jones School of Aeronautics, Newark, New Jersey 


Complete technical courses in aeronautics 


TEXT FROM A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARING IN TIME AND FORTUNE 
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Airport Projects Approved 


CTING IN accordance with the pro- 

visions of Section 303 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Act, the 
administrator recently issued 70 Certifi- 
cates of Air Navigation Facility Neces- 
sity, in effect approving 42 WPA, five 
NYA, 22 joint CAA-WPA, and one FWA- 
PWA projects. These Certificates au- 
thorize the expenditure of federal funds 
in the operation of the projects in ques- 
tion, but are subject to withdrawal for 
certain specified causes, including failure 
to operate such projects in accordance 
with the approved plans, specifications, 
and other supporting material. 

Projects over $50,000 are: 

Bridgeport, Conn., Municipal Airport 
—CAA, $190,000; WPA, $156,911 for ex- 
tending landing strip and paving run- 
way and turnaround areas. (CAA-WPA) 

Sarasota-Manatee County Airport, 
Sarasota, Fla.—CAA, $50,000; WPA, 
$156,748 for clearing, grubbing, excavat- 
ing and grading; constructing landing 
strips, roads and curbs; erecting fences; 
installing boundary and obstruction 
lights and drainage facilities; pavinz 
runways and taxi-strips; extending and 
widening runways, etc. (CAA-WPA) 

San Francisco, Cal., Municipal Air- 
port and San Mateo Seaplane Base— 
$225,824 for additional landing area, ex- 
tension of runways, taxiways and roads; 
construction of new hangar, shops. 
offices and utilities, etc. (WPA) 

North Bend, Ore., Municipal Airport— 
$349,571 to construct airport, including 
clearing, grading, grubbing, drainage, 
surfacing runways, etc. (WPA) 

W. K. Kellogg Municipal Airport, 
Battle Creek, Mich.—$905,626 for ex- 
cavating, grading, constructing run- 
ways, turnarounds, taxi-strips and 
Parking areas; installing drainage fa- 
cilities, etc. (WPA) 

Cumberland Municipal Airport, 
Ridgeley, W. Va.—$2,030,212 for excava- 
tion and grading of runway areas, con- 
structing drainage system, paving run- 
ways and turnarounds, installing rua- 
way lighting, removing obstructions, 
etc. (WPA) 

Hinds County Airport, Jackson, Miss. 
—CAA, $100,000; WPA, $338,079 for con- 
struction of airport, including clearing, 
grubbing, drainage, grading, construct- 
ing hangar, surfacing, fencing, lighting, 
etc. (CAA-WPA) 

De Land, Fila., Municipal Airport— 
$60,226 for clearing, grading, grubbing, 
constructing runways, taxi-strip and 
aprons; drainage, fencing, etc. (WPA) 

Port of Astoria Municipal Airport, 
Warrenton, Ore.—CAA, $270,000; WPA, 
$365,878 for clearing, grubbing and fill- 
ing runways, road and _  taxi-strips; 
drainage, paving taxi-strips, relocating 
field lighting, etc. (CAA-WPA) 

Whatcom County Airport, Belling- 
ham, Wash.—CAA, $160,000; WPA, $83,- 
020 for paving runway, construction of 
new runway by clearing, grubbing, 
grading, drainage, paving and lighting; 
relocating and extending boundary and 
range lights and installing contact 
lights; constructing landing strip, etc. 
(CAA-WPA) 

Muskegon County Airport, Muskegon, 
Mich.—$126,981 for excavating, grub- 
bing, drainage, constructing runways, 
turnarounds and administration build- 
ing: replacing boundary lighting, etc. 
(WPA) 

Gravelly Point Airport, Arlington, Va. 
—$140,000 to install complete air con- 
ditioning system in administration 
building on Washington National Air- 
port. (FWA-PWA) 

Projects under $50,000 include 
Waynesburg, Pa., Municipal Airport, 

; Martinsburg, Pa., Airport, $5,376; 
Warren, Pa., Airport, $180; Laurel, Miss., 
Municipal Airport, $37,995; Beaumont, 
Tex., Municipal Airport, $33,265 (Held 
pending administrator’s signature); 
Claremont, N. H., Airport, $25,230; St. 
Augustine, Fla., Municipal Airport, $18,- 
592; Zephyrhills, Fla., Municipal Air- 
port, $42,745; Paso, Tex., Municipal 
Airport, $49,939; Las Vegas, N. M., 
Municipal Airport, $1,712; Morris, Minn., 
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Sets U. S. Helicopter Mark 

Igor Sikorsky, noted airplane de- 
signer, recently established a national 
record for helicopter flight when he 
remained aloft 1 hour 5 minutes 14.5 


Municipal Airport, $21,014; Oconto 
County Airport, Oconto, Wis., $18,287; 
Kearney, Neb., Municipal Airport, $18,- 











435; Spanish Fork, Utah, Municipal Air- seconds in his self-built craft. The 
port, $2,400; Little Rock, Ark., Munici- international record, made in Ger- 
pal Airport, $38,424; Springfield, O., many in 1937, is 1 hour 20 minutes. 
Municipal Airport, $8,430; and Nash- 


NAA PLANS SESSION 
Annual Convention, 4th American 
Aviation Forum Set for 
Louisville, June 1-5 
The 19th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association and the 4th 
American Aviation Forum will be held 
in Louisville, Ky., June 1-5, with head- 
quarters at the Kentucky Hotel. Aero 
Club of Kentucky, Louisville chapter of 
NAA, wil! be in charge of entertainment. 
General chairman is Lt. A. H. Near, NAA 


ville, Tenn., Municipal Airport, $29,083. 


2nd Annual Session 
On Air Development 
In New England Set 


NATIONAL and regional aviation offi- 
cials and aircraft and subsidiary manu- 
facturers will meet at Boston, Mass., May 
23 and 24 with the six New England gov- 


ernors in the Second Annual Aviation director. 

Conference of New England, according Included on the program will be a 
to a recent announcement by the con- model contest sponsored by the Louis- 
ference organizing committee. ville Model Club. Dr. Henry W. Brom- 


ley of Cynthiana, Ky., has charge of ar- 
rangements for a cavalcade of about 75 
planes which will fly to the convention 
from Florida. 


Purpose of the conference is to demon- 
strate New England's aviation needs, pro- 
gress and opportunities in relation to 
national defense and the further economic 
development of the area. Air transport 
officials, aircraft manufacturers and Army 
and Navy representatives will speak at 
the meetings. Exhibits of recent aviation 
developments will also be featured. 

Among the sponsors of the conference 
are: Aeronautics Association of Boston, 
New England Conference of State Avia- 
tion Officials, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, New England Council and New 
England Regional Planning Commission. 


IN AN EFFORT to stir state in- 
terest in development of flight 
strips along highways, the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association through 
its president Thomas P. Henry of 
Detroit, Mich., has gone on record 
favoring close coordination between 
air and highway transportation 
with extensive construction of land- 
ing and take-off areas adjacent to 
principal surface arteries through- 
out the country. 

“The airplane has always made 
great use of highways in charting 
its course, that is, during daylight 
hours,” Henry declared. “The ad- 
vent of mechanized military equip- 
ment and the increased use of the 
highway for the transportation of 
this equipment, has rendered the 
closer coordination of air and high- 
way transportation not only emi- 
nently desirable but also inevitable. 

“Location of flight strips for the 
landing and take-off of aircraft 
with due regard for ground trans- 
portation facilities would be an im- 
portant aid to civil and military 
flying. It would mean that they 
would be strategically placed for 
maximum service, rather than away 
from the beaten paths of travel 


2,000 Aeroncas in °41? 


With production for the year estimated 
at 2,000 planes, Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
at Middletown, O., has announced that 
more than four times the output of a 
year ago was the March record of the 
company. 

Present factory force of 400 workers 
will be increased to 700 before the end 
of the year. An expansion program 
which will provide a 35% increase in 
factory floor space is contemplated. 


Atlanta Aero Club Building 


Architectural plans for the Aero Club 
of Atlanta’s club building at Camp Gor- 
don Airport and the decision of the organ- 
ization to open its rolls to an additional 
75 persons, not necessarily pilots, were 
announced recently by Dr. Fraser L. 
Adams, president. New club building will 
be modern in appearance, provide ample 
accommodations for private flyers, and 
include a 28x64-ft. ballroom, lounge 
rooms, kitchen, locker room and other 
facilities, Dr. Adams said. 





The Plastic Plywood Libra-Det 





is the Libra- 
Det, shown above, a low-wing monoplane trainer fitted with a 130-hp. Franklin 


FIRST PRODUCTION JOB of Zodiac Aircraft Corp. at Lodi, N. J., 


engine and constructed entirely of plastic plywood. The prototype has been 
“successfully” test flown by Romer Weyant. President of Zodiac Aircraft is 
Harley L. Clark. Horace Keane is vice president in charge of engineering, and 
Rex L. Uden is secretary-treasurer. 


Time is Ripe for Highway Flight 
Strips, Head of Auto Group Declare 








NAA Disputes Nazi 
Control over World 


Aero Sports Gro 


DENOUNCING the _ qualification 
Nazi Germany to speak for the Fed 
tion Aeronautique Internationale, 
governing body for sporting aviation, 
National Aeronautic Association, U. 
representative of FAI, on Apr. 4 offe 
its services to the world in certifying 
ternational records and safeguarding 
cial documents. 

FAI is composed of 39 national 
clubs in as many countries, with he 
quarters in Paris. It ceased to funef 
internationally with the outbreak of 
and the Paris office has been sealed 
the German army of occupation, so 
all correspondence with FAI headqy 
ters must now be made through the 
Club of Germany in Berlin. 

Principal functions of FAI have } 
to make rules for aviation meets, cont 
and the setting of official records, ang 
work toward the simplification of 
touring. Presidency of FAI is held 
Prince Bibesco of Rumania, “whose p 
ent address is unknown to NAA.” 






























































































which is the case with many 
iliary or emergency fields thro 
out the country today. 

“With attention now being gival 
to necessary revision of the p 
cedure for acquiring land need 
for highway purposes and with 
cess land beyond actual road 
considered as a feature of 
liquidating highway projects, 
is the proper time to consi 
future ground needs in connect 
with the development of avi 
Thus the program for flight 
along the highways is in k 
with the long-range planning 
transportaton.” 

Legislation already enacted § 
Congress, the Federal Pe ae 
of 1940, authorizes the Public 
Administration, at request of state 
to study the advisability of flight 
strips but no federal appropriatiat 
for actual construction has bem 
provided, and no state has aska 
PRA cooperation for devising 4 
program. 

While PRA has given some coF 
sideration to the development @ 
flight strips, it has advanced ™ 
proposals, pending reports e 
from the War Dept. 


L. A. Bank Lends $517,000 
to Plane Buyers in 6 Months 


Bank of America, Los Angeles, Cal. 
announces it has loaned $517,000 to south- 
ern California purchasers of lightplanes 
in the first six months of its “Timeplat 
arrangement. 

An additional $500.000, during te 
reriod, was borrowed “for a wide varie 
of other purposes vital to airplane mal 
tenance and student pilot training.” 

The bank maintains a service for pit 
and mechanic schools, including funding 
student courses and purchase of 
planes. 
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Miami Valley Defense Show 

An aviation display, including vatioe 
types of military planes, equipment a 
accessories, is planned as an importa 
part of the Miami Valley Industry & De 
fense Exposition to be held in Cina 
nati, O., from May 28 to June 8. 
the exposition is aimed to tell the stony 
of intensified preparations for nation® 
defense, emphasis throughout will © 
given on peacetime products of industy 





IN THE VANGUARD 
OF 
PRODUCTION 


November, 1940—largest single delivery of 
military airplanes in Air Corps history. 










January, 1941—delivery of 300th Basic 
Trainer 45 days in advance of schedule. 





March, 1941—ahead of delivery schedule 
on largest unit order ever placed by Air 
Corps for any single type of airplane. 
April, 1941—1300% plant expansion com- 
pleted to increase production 10 times in 
1941. 

April, 1941—completion of first plant with- 
in “Defense Zone” at Nashville, Tenn. 





Engineering streamlined to reduce time 
from preliminary design to quantity pro- 
duction by 17 months. 


Constant experimental research to inten- 
sify the aerial defense of the Democracies 
by advancement in design and improve- 
ment in production methods. 


ILLUSTRATION: Vultee 
“Vanguard” Pursuit nou 
in quantity production 
for the British Empire. 














VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. & VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA & NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE & STINSON AIRCRAFT, WAYNE, MICHIGAN 
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American Aviation for May l, 


CAB Attorneys’ Brief Questions 
Canadian Colonial Expense Items 


IN FIXING air mail rates for 
Canadian Colonial Airways Inc., the 
Civil Aeronautics Board should not 
give the company credit for “honest, 
economical and efficient manage- 
ment,” according to a brief filed 
Apr. 21 by CAB Attorneys Emory T. 
Nunneley Jr. and Edward A. Foote. 

The brief was filed with CAB Ex- 
aminers Berdon M. Bell and Herbert 
K. Bryan in connection with the 


‘CAB investigation into CCA’s rates, 


hearing on which ended recently. 
Nunneley and Foote, who repre- 

sented CAB at the hearing, stated in 

their brief that “in general the record 


| contains no evidence that the carrier 


has exerted itself in the direction of 
economical management. 

“The reported total operating ex- 
pense of the carrier for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1940, was 95.09c per 
total mile, as contrasted with total 
operating costs of all other carriers 
operating within the U. S. ranging 
from 37.34c per total mile flown for 
Continental Air Lines to 64.44c . 
for American Airlines. 

“Although the carrier does have 
some unique expenses, they are far 
from sufficient to account for the dif- 
ference reflected in those figures. 

“In our opinion, the record on the 
whole demonstrates that the manage- 
ment of the carrier has not been the 
most economical and efficient. We, 
therefore, urge that in fixing the air 









PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


PARKS AIRPO EAST ST.LOUIS. HL 


PARKS Trained 
Men are Equipped for 
RESPONSIBILITY 





* 


hen faced with increased 

production schedules, per- 
sonnel is often required to accept 
greater and greater responsibil- 
ity. Only the thoroughly trained 
man is equipped to shoulder 
heavier, more responsible tasks. 


But that’s what every Parks 
recommended graduate is trained 
to do— Parks leadership training 
means that Parks trained men are 
equipped to forge ahead, to win 
a old positions of increasing 
importance. 
For the thoroughness of Parks 
educational methods goes far 
beyond mechanical skills; it in- 
cludes the development of the 
individual’s ability to think for 
himself, to solve problems be- 
cause he knows the why as well 
as the how of what must be done. 


When considering the addition 
of men who are trained for leader- 
ship, a letter or telegram to 
Oliver L. Parks, President, will 
—_ complete details on Parks 
graduates available at the 
present time. 





| PARKS AIR 


COLLEGE, Ine: 


East St. Louis, Illinois 










mail rate in this proceeding, no credit 
should be given on the score of ‘hon- 
est, economical and efficient manage- 
ment.’ ” 

The Board’s attorneys noted a “re- 
markable disparity” between CCA’s 
general and administrative expenses 
and those of the other domestic air- 
lines (not including Inter-Island). 
For the year ended Sept. 30, 1940, 
CCA’s expenses in this classification 
were 13.56c per total mile, compared 
= 4.77c for the other lines, they 
said. 

“We believe that in determining 
the air mail rate to be paid this car- 
rier the overall amount of general 
and administrative expenses allowed 
should be substantially less than that 
reported for the year 1940,” they 
added. 

Sigmund Janas, president, receives 
$15,000 per year from CCA Inc., 
$6,000 per year from CCA Ltd., and 
$17,000 per year from TWA as “tech- 
nical adviser” to its president, the at- 
torneys said. 

“When questioned about these 
items, and particularly with refer- 
ence to the amount of time he de- 
votes to the performance of his duties 
with each of the three airlines from 
which he receives compensation, Mr. 
Janas was extremely evasive,” they 
stated 

“He did say that his contract with 
TWA provided that he would render 
services to that company only when 
to do so would not detract anything 
from the requirements of the car- 
rier.” Janas added that he has de- 
voted his full time to the duties of 
president of CCA Inc., and did not 


allow demands on his time to be 


1941 





Catastrophe? 

When the hangar cat at the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines station at Leth- 
bridge, Alta., recently presented the 
staff with quintuplets the kittens were 
patriotically named “Spitfire,’’ ““Hur- 
ricane,” “Whirlwind,” “Catalina,” and 
“Maryland” after Anglo-American 
fighters and bombers. 

Until the family appeared the 
mother cat was known as “Flight Ser- 
geant,”” a name now considered mis- 
leading in view of the event. 











made simultaneously by Inc. and 
Ltd. 

Janas’ expense accounts, the brief 
said, have been “substantial,” aver- 
aging about $500 per month. The 
brief contains such an account for 
Sept. 1940, as follows: hotels, $341.20; 
plane and train, $69.31; meals, $120.05; 
stenographer, $10.50; bus and taxi, 
$18.75, and miscellaneous, $259.39, or 
a total of $819.20. 

Janas stated that his expenses of 
$5,594.47 for the year ended Sept. 
30, last, were “very reasonable” and 
aften included expenses of other CCA 
officers. The CAB attorneys noted 
that officers and personnel expense 
for the same year totaled $9,035.09. 

The brief stated that in fixing the 
rate, the Board should not consider 
(1) CCA’s intrastate New York-Ni- 
agara Falls route, which operated for 
a short time last year, (2) CCA’s ap- 
plications for New York-Toronto and 
New York-Nassau, and (3) the Nas- 
sau charter operation. The com- 
pany’s non-revenue mileage in rela- 
tion to its revenue mileage appears 
to be “unusually high” in compari- 
son with other domestic carriers, the 
brief said, adding that no allowance 
should be made for this item “in an 
amount above the general average 
of all other domestic carriers.” 

CCA’s DC-3’s should be depreci- 
ated on a five-year basis with a 20% 





Reunion 


Wis., 
flying in. 
structor’s license, and his first studen 


IN 1929 in Appleton, George 


Apitz (right) received his 


was Herbert Schmidt (left). Shortly 
after he had soloed Schmidt, Apit; 
joined American Airlines as co-pilot, 
Recently at Los Angeles, Capt. Apitz, 
now a two million-miler, had a ney 
first officer assigned to him on the 
Burbank-Dallas run. Into the cock- 
pit stepped First Officer Herbert 
Schmidt. The pilots had not sea 
each other since 1929. 


residual value, instead of on a four- 
year basis with no residual value, the 
brief claimed. The period for en- 
gines should be 6,000 hours with 10% 
residual value, it said. 

The company’s “extremely high” 
direct flying maintenance expenses 
were not criticized in the brief be- 
ceuse the high costs are primarily 
due to the fact that CCA does not 
have its own overhaul shop and must 
farm out part of its major plane over- 
hauls. The brief also noted other 
expenses which CCA necessarily in- 
curs over those of other carriers, and 
said that these should be considered 
in fixing the rate. 

The record indicates that expenses 
in general for 1941 will be higher 
than 1940, due to salary increases, 
higher material costs, etc., the brief 
said, adding that this should also 
be considered in the rate. 





TWA Centers Teletype System in Dayton 
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To facilitate transmission of almost 3,000,000 words a 
month, TWA has established the center of its teletype 
system in Dayton, O., as shown above, 
miles of leased wire is connected to the expanded system, 
and the Dayton center has six transmitting and receiving 
page teletypes plus six typing perforator machines and 


six automatic transmitters. 


es now average only a minute and a half in 
clearing from one station through the Dayton office to 
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More than 2,100 five seconds. 


tions system. 


their destination, TWA states, adding that with the new 
system it has handled 800 messages an hour, or one every 


Manager of the new center is R. L. Ritter, who has 1 
employes under him. Dayton was chosen because it is on 
a direct line between the company’s transcontinental route 
and north-south Detroit-Cincinnati route, and is the ge0- 
graphical message and traffic center of the TWA opera- 
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TACA 


(Continued from page 3) 











by a narrow wooden bridge; the 
planes landing (so the story went) 
on one side, hurtling across the 
bridge, and coming to a stop on the 
far side? Without batting an eye- 
lash Matthews said: “Hell, we’ve got 
three like that.” 

And they have, too. 

Most of TACA’s revenue comes 
from hauling freight, it being the 
largest freight carrying airline in 
the world. Ever since Lowell Yerex, 
tegether with Matthews, started the 
company nine years ago, they have 
capitalized on the virtual lack of 


other means of transportation 
throughout much of Central 
America. 


Months have been chopped off 
shipping times, and whole new in- 
dustries and regions have been 
opened up that were impossible 
when mules were the sole carriers. 
Not only does TACA save time 
over former methods, but it often 
moves loads that couldn’t have 
been hauled before by existing 
transport in any amount of time. 

For instance, I was in Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, when a new, 
specially built freight-carrying 
Lockheed wafted a 6,000-pound rock 
crusher casting from that seaport 
to the mountain mining settlement 
of Bonanza. It was the heaviest load 
ever carried by air in Central 
America. Since the machine was in 

_ a single piece, it obviously could 
not have been hauled by muleback, 


American Aviation for May l, 


American Promotes 





SEVERAL PROMOTIONS in the sales department of 
American Airlines were announced recently by Charles A. 
Rheinstrom, vice president in charge of sales. 
motions involved the men pictured above, left to right: 

RALPH RADCLIFFE, JR., who was sales correspondent in 
is now assistant southwestern sales 


the general offices, 
manager, located at Dallas. 


W. R. STEVENS, Newark city sales manager, has been 
promoted to sales correspondent in the general offices at 


New York. 


1941 


The pro- 


Cal. 


Sales Executives 


CHARLES A. BOILLOD, formerly with Pan American Af. 
ways, is the new sales manager at Newark. 

BURCK SMITH, district agency manager at Los Angele 
has been promoted to assistant western sales manager, 

WILLIAM SAMPLE, JR. is now city sales manager in, 
new American office opened at 615 Broadway, San Dieg 


Most recently he was Los Angeles supervisor of rese. 
vations and ticket offices 

BRADFORD 8S. GIBSON was promoted from city salx 
manager at El Paso to a similar position in Nashville. 





——— 





which, before airplanes, would have 
meant not hauling it at all. 

This Lockheed 14 had a removable 
freight hatch in its side, and a hump 
in the roof to give inside clearance 
where the wing spar crossed the 
cabin. Floyd Wright, chief pilot 
for the company’s Nicaraguan divi- 
sion said that he had hauled a num- 
ber of trucks into the mining coun- 
try, by dint of a certain amount of 
disassembling. 

Once a mine superintendent, for 
reasons best known to himself, 
wanted a Ford touring car brought 
in to his mountain camp at Siuna, 
although there was no more than 
three or four miles of road to drive 
over after he got it. The chassis was 





Eastern’s ‘Minute Men’ 
Make Nearly 6,000 
Personal Calls in Week 


EASTERN AIR LINES conducted a 


smash hit traffic campaign in Washington, 
. D.C. during the week of Mar. 31-Apr. 4, 
tying in national defense and the new 
government travel regulations with a 
“Flying Minute Men” campaign. 

Sixteen of Eastern’s top traffic per- 
sonnel made almost 6,000 person-to-per- 
son calls in the national capital during the 
week—an all-time record for the com- 
pany. Commanding the “Fiying Minute 
Men” was Frank J. Macklin, EAL general 
sales manager. 

“One of the greatest boosts commercial 
aviation ever received was on Mar. 7 
when the Budget Bureau, at the direction 
of the President. amended the govern- 
ment travel regulations to place travel 
by air on the same basis as any other 
form of transportation,” Macklin said. 
“As this regulation had already gone into 
effect, we came to Washington to do our 
part in the government's ‘speed up’ pro- 


gram and to aid wherever possible in 
the air transportation picture.” 

Two teams—the Senators and the Rep- 
resentatives—were established with T. P. 
Caldwell, eastern region traffic manager 
of Miami, managing the former and 
Prescott A. Tolman, northern division 
traffic manager of New York, managing 
the latter. Washington radio stations and 
newspapers cooperated during the week 
and truck drivers of Railway Express 
Agency participated in the drive to sell 
passenger and express business. Assist- 
ing Macklin was William P. Briggs, 
manager of special events in New York, 
and Wirt P. Scruggs, district traffic 
manager for Washington. 

Others in the team were R. H. Ebbitts, 
EAL interline traffic manager, New York; 
E. E. Skinner, air mail and express man- 
ager, New York; Clarence Sikes, d.t.m. 
at San Antonio; Victor Young, d.t.m. at 
Miami; Robert Lennon, d.t.m. at New 
York; E. J. Fincke, d.t.m. at Philadelphia; 
Bob Turner, Houston; Ray Hamilton, 
government traffic representative at 
Washington, and the following Washing- 
ton traffic men: Robert Starkey, Harry 
Knapp, J. A. Perkinson, and Charles 
Montgomery. 











EAL ‘Minute Men’ Invade Washington 





easy, but the body wouldn’t quite go 
through the freight hatch. Wright 
solved the problem by sawing a 
corner off the car’s frame, and a 
large number of Indians thereby 
saw their first automobile. 

The principal secret of TACA’s 
phenomenal growth, from Yerex’s 
original stake of $25 into a several 
million dollar property within nine 
years can be summed up thus: Low 
rates and full payloads. The two 
factors, of course, contribute to 
each other. 

By charging the lowest possible 
rates, Yerex so broadened the cate- 
gory of what constitutes air cargo 
that he filled up his ships with all 
kinds of merchandise that any- 
a else would not go by air at 


Flying down from San Jose, Costa 
Rica, to Puerto Cabezas I rode on 
top of a capacity load of rice. Those 
rice sacks had been waiting at an 
isolated ranch for a week for just 
such an empty ship to come along. 
Instead of having to ferry the plane 
across two countries empty, in order 
to get to that emergency rock 
crusher, they carried the last pound 
of payload on the way. 

And when you see the type of 
passengers that ride on TACA’s local 
runs, you appreciate how vital these 
low rates are in such economically 
backward countries. Many of them 
are Indians who have never owned 
a pair of shoes in their lives. It is 
a rare Indian (or any other kind 
of poor man) who wouldn’t prefer 


to travel at four cents a mile in; 
Ford “tin goose” rather than sta 
home because he couldn’t afford t 
ride in a Douglas at 10 cents a mile 


Thirty five of TACA’s 51 plane 
are Fords, compared to six Lock 
heeds. In general the Fords cove 
the local “milk” runs, while th 
Lockheeds are used on the inter. 
national routes. 

The TACA passenger service 
though secondary to freight from 
the point of view of importance t 
the company, has also done won- 
ders for Central America. 

A Nicaraguan mahogany buyer 
whom I talked to on a TACA Ford 
between Bluefields and Managua 
Nicaragua, gave a striking example 
By air this trip from the Caribbean 
coast to the capital near the Paci- 
fic takes between two and thre 
hours. But only 10 years ago : 
traveler had the choice of a canoe 
and muleback trip through the 
jungle, taking two to three weeks 
or the more comfortable route by 
ship which consumed a like number 
of months. 

The latter route was via New 
Orleans, another ship to Panama 
through the Canal, and thence » 
the Pacific coast on a third ship. And 
still there was a short train ride 
up from the coast before reaching 
Managua. 











Outlandish as it sounds now, this 
was the standard way to get from} 
one coast of Nicaragua to the other 
in the days before TACA 
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3 FLIGHTS WEEKLY 


1 FLIGHT FORTNIGHTLY 3 FLIGHTS DAILY 


Y Pan American Clipper you fly into tomor- ists whole new worlds of travel are unfolded. 
row while it is still today. You literally push For business men new sales opportunities are 
back the horizon to the other side of the world. — created. And for Uncle Sam are provided a sure, 


Pan American’s daily and multi-weekly sched- time-saving line of communications with all of 


ules over 69,464 miles of routes link more than 
200 colorful cities in 55 lands. They make pos- Moreover, Pan American brings assurance 
sible savings of days, even full weeks, in the this nation’s prestige and traditional leadership 
movement of men, mail and merchandise. will be maintained on the world’s skyvways. 


America’s vital areas of trade and defense. 


rhink what this means in terms of travel, Truly, {merica’s Merchant Marine of the Air 





business and the national welfare. For vacation- serves America well. 
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Lockheed’s new process—Electrolytic Transfer—accurately repro- 
duces master template layouts on sheet metal. It consists of two 
steps: (1) Scribing of drawings on specially coated metal sheets. 
(2) Electrolytic Transfer of drawings with all the pertaining de- 
tailed information to metal sheets from which templates are cut. 
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A. 


IN ENGINEERING 


TO LOCKHEED, the greatest engineering achievement is not to have built airplanes that have set the pace in 








aviation’s development... but to have built airplanes that have stayed modern through years of progress. 


The Electra was Lockheed’s first all-metal transport...one of the earliest two-engine airplanes to fly the 
airways. After it came the “12”... offering new economy and speed for private individuals and business corpora- 
tions. Soon the “14” was developed...inaugurating wing slots and the effective Fowler Flap. And then Lockheed 
produced the Lodestar which again shattered all transcontinental speed records for airliners. 


It is a tribute to Lockheed engineering that the basic design and inherent staunchness of these commercial 
transports was so adequate that several nations are now using adaptations of them for military purposes. The 
“212,” with rotating and retractable gun turret and other armament, serves in the colonial defense of the East 
Indies ...and the “Hudson Bomber,” has an amazing record of dependability in the Battle of Britain. 


It is a further tribute to Lockheed engineering that when the United States needed a fighting airplane of higher 
efficiency for defense, the “ Lightning” (P 38) interceptor pursuit was designed. World wide attention has been 
focused on its outstanding records for speed and the new tactical effectiveness that is offered by its performance. 


Rapidity of reproduction, absolute accuracy, low cost, and economy 
of operation are advantages gained by Electrolytic Transfer. The 
two metal plates are held in firm contact in this special press dur- 
ing the process...Any number of duplicates can be made...Time in- 
volved for making the complete reproduction is less than 5 minutes. 
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With more than 300 Atlantic crossings already 
to their credit, Pan American Airways’ BOEING 
CLIPPERS have established a remarkable record of 
performance and reliability over the ocean which, 
until the introduction of these ships two years ago, 
was an unbridged barrier to air commerce. 

Now BOEING is delivering to Pan American an- 
other fleet of these aerial ocean liners, this time to 
make possible daily-except-Sunday schedules across 
the Atlantic, and continued regular Clipper service 
across the Pacific. The new advanced Clippers, larg- 
est and most luxurious flying boats in the world, are 
being delivered considerably ahead of original 
schedules, while BOEING continues to devote its 
major effort to the quantity production of 4-engine 
Flying Fortresses at an ever-increasing rate for the 





U. S. National Defense Program. 


| Boeing has always built tomorrow’ airplanes today! 
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Nichols Gets Air Mail Post 
W. H. Nichol< has been appointed as- 


the Post Office Dept. in New York, suc- 


Nichols. 
Special Sales-Traffic Classes 
School, 41 E. 42nd St., New York, opened 


sales and traffic department of the air- 
lines, according to E. K. Smith, president. 
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t superintendent of air mail for 


ceeding the late John Young. Milton 
A. Pence has been named assistant to 


A special spring class of the Air Traffic 


. 28 to train men and women for the 
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Monitor for Ceiling Light Projectors 
Favored by CAB in TWA Crash Report 


RECOMMENDATION that the 
CAA Administrator encourage the 
development and installation of a 
continuously monitoring apparatus 
for ceiling light projectors at all 
airports used by air carriers, was 
made by the CAB on Apr. 10 in its 
report on the TWA crash at St. 
Louis. 

Probable cause of the crash 
which occurred Jan. 23, killing the 
pilot and one passenger and injur- 
ing 12, was given by CAB as “the 
action of the pilot in attempting a 
landing under adverse weather con- 
ditions in disregard of the minimum 
prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and in maneuverinz 
for such landing at a dangerously 
low altitude.” 

Purpose of the device recom- 
mended is to give a continuous ob- 
servation of height of clouds “and 
through proper setting of the in- 
strument a change in the ceiling to 
some predetermined lower value 
would automatically set off an 
alarm,” CAB said. “When such de- 
vice is in operation, scud clouds 





moving across the field would be 
detected in this manner.” 

CAB said it had recommended to 
the Administrator that when a solid 
cloud cover prevails at 800 ft. or 
less and horizontal visibility is offi- 
cially reported to be less than five 
miles, height of the ceiling shall be 
from the base of the lowest cloud 
form officially reported. 

“The Board suggested that this 
recommendation be made effective 
and enforced until such time as 
additional studies indicated other 
action of a more fundamental and 
permanent character should be 
taken,” CAB said. “It is understood 
that such action was taken by the 
Administrator immediately to carry 
the recommendation into effect.” 

Capt. P. T. W. Scott, captain of 
the trip, who was killed in the crash, 
received a weather report while 
executing his St. Louis let-down- 
through procedure indicating var- 
iable ceiling of 400 ft. with low 
scattered clouds at 200 ft. and vis: 
bility of two miles with light drizzle 
and fog, the report said. 

Although St. Louis minimum is 
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Bank at LaGuardia Field 


What is said to be the first bank 
ever to be established at an airport 
will be opened at LaGuardia Field 
about July 1 by the Empire Trust Co. 
of New York, according to a recent 
announcement 











400 ft., Capt. Scott, “instead of going 
to his alternate when he observed 
that the ceiling was below that 
minimum, continued his descent and 
broke out of the overcast at ap- 
proximately 300 ft.” CAB said. 

He broke out of the overcast too 
close to runway No. 1 to effect a 
normal landing, so continued across 
the airport at an altitude of 200 ft. 
or less, it continued, adding that “at 
no time during the flight across the 
airport or beyond did Capt 
Scott make use of the landing lights 
on the airplane.” 

Shortly after passing the airport’s 
west boundary, the pilot started a 
left turn and while in the turn hit 
a tree 113 ft. above airport level. 
Full power was applied but othe: 
trees were struck and the pilot lost 
control, the report said. 

Failure to place an obstruction 
light on the tree 113 ft. above air- 
port level and 2,200 ft. from runway 
No. 4 cannot be said to be the cause 
of the crash, but raises the question 
“whether a dangerous obstruction 
did, at the time, exist for any plane 
which might have been using No. 
4 runway,” CAB said, adding that 
“it appears desirable” that the group 
of trees of which this was a part 
should be removed, trimmed or 
lighted in the future. 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


‘the carriage by air of all first class mail whenever the airplane 
provides the fastest means of transportation. 
“The combined balance of first-class mail and air mail could 
be hauled by air without costing the Post Office one penny addi- 
tional,” he states after building up a convincing argument sup- 
ported by official statistics. This is the type of frank discussion 
of important aviation problems we like to hear from government 
officials. 
His third important point warmed our heart because we have 
dwelt on the subject more than once. Mr. Van Zandt urges an 
air mail rate policy which “should make all schedules available 
for the transportation of mail” and he didn’t mince words when 
he said that the need for “a more considered, comprehensive and 
permanent rate policy .. . is now an urgent national necessity.” 
How absurd it has been not to utilize all existing air transport 
schedules for mail and thus serve the public and commerce to 
the full extent of our air transport system. And how much needed 
is a sound rate policy which will avoid the necessity of extensive 
new hearings every time there is a change. A permanent base 
rate, flexible as to the future, is badly needed. 
There we are. Three vital major topics: a blueprint for the 
future, first class mail by air, and a rate policy that will permit 
the full use of our transport schedules. Perhaps it is spring that 
produced this frank recognition of important problems by a 
representative of the Civil Aeronautics Board. We would like 
tc see more such problems openly discussed, more such opinions 
openly expressed. Mr. Van Zandt is to be commended. 


Aviation in the Northland 


REAT POST-WAR aviation developments are bound to come 
in Canada and Alaska. The groundwork is already being 
aid. Of immediate significance is the number of international 
air connections between this country and Canada now in the pro- 
ess of being cemented. We have had connecting airlines between 
[Bangor and Moncton and New York and Montreal on the east, be- 
een Fargo and Winnipeg in the mid-west, and between Seattle 
and Vancouver in the west. But these connections are being 
ultiplied within the new few months. The Great Falls-Leth- 
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bridge air link will open up a new trade route. The existing gap 
between Detroit and Windsor will be filled. Buffalo-Toronto wil] 
finally be linked by air, while the projected New York-Toronty 
route has long been needed. The boundary line is fast disappear. 
ing. 

The international connections will do much to solidify oy 
relations with Canada. But the northerly expansion goes far be 
yond the mere crossing of boundaries. Trans-Canada Air Lines 
will be flying to White Horse, Yukon Territory, sometime next 
year. White Horse is the junction point for air traffic in Alaska 
This route will provide a second air service to Alaska and the 
Far North. The plans of Canadian Pacific Railroad also are not 
to be overlooked or under-estimated. Her geographical location 
places Canada in an extremely advantageous position for world. 
wide air service. Far from being competitive with the U. S.., this 
Canadian development of air transportation should aid continenta] 
relations. 


Valuable Time Lost 


U NDER the leadership of Ralph Bell, Canada’s energetic Dob 
lar-a-Year aircraft production director, our neighbor to the 
north is gradually getting its aircraft problems ironed out, but 
the path has been a stony one. 

The British Government evidently thought that Canada’s place 
in the aircraft world was as a subsidiary to England’s aircraft 
manufacturers. There were lots of plans on paper, but aircraft 
aren’t built on mere plans. After a sorry series of experiences, 
Canada is now turning to American, aircraft and the outlook 
will be materially better. 

Pioneer aircraft builders like Bob Noorduyn of Montreal well 
realized that in war-time it would be impossible to build English 
aircraft in Canada when the plants were dependent upon a flow 
of plans, materials, parts and supervision from England. [If 
Canada is to go into plane production it must be close to the source 
of supplies, and the U. S. has been in a position to supply these 
means. It is no secret, even in war-time, that the English manv- 
facturers were not too cooperative. The fear of a competitive 
industry in Canada was too often a paramount factor in the ill- 
fated production scheme. 

Even so there have been several examples of fair production 
of English machines in Canada. The Hurricane plant at Port 
William, Ontario, the Fairchild plant at Montreal and the De 
Havilland plant at Toronto have managed to maintain a modest 
production line of English airplanes. But the total has been 
small. Canada’s total employment in the aircraft industry is not 
over 25,000—not more than the employment by one of our large 
companies such as Glenn L. Martin and Douglas. 

Last year there was only one American plane included in the 
Canadian armament program. That was the excellent North 
American Harvard basic trainer. Today, however, Canada is 
changing over to American planes. The Martin B-26, the Fair- 
child trainer, the Consolidated PBY, and a few others, are being 
licensed. Canada is even going into the so-called plastic field, 
having licensed the Vidal plywood process. 

British long-range control of Canada’s aircraft production didn't 
work. There is every reason why it couldn’t. After eighteen 
months of trying to get started, Canada is now changing over. 
She could have been much more useful to England had she 
started out in the beginning to produce American planes. Even 
now there are efforts to force British engines into certain of the 
U. S. planes. We hope Canada puts her foot down and insists 
on building the type of material which she knows and for which 
there can be a constant flow of supplies and parts. 





Britain Denies South American Exports 


RR UMORS CURRENT in North and South America, which are ascribed 
in London to German sources, to the effect that Great Britain has 
recently been exporting aircraft to South America, were denied on Apr. 17 
in London by the British Ministry for Aircraft Production in the follow- 
ing statement: ; 

“There is not one single British plane being exported for commercial 
purposes. Advertisements which have appeared in South American news 
papers are a hold-over from peacetime, inserted by commercial agents. 
They refer to planes exported before the war. These agents may also be 
anxious to keep their goods in the public eye with a view to business when 
the war is over.” 
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HE TWO proudest things in 


Clark M. Kee’s life to date are 
his associate membership in the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and his five-year pin from American 


Airlines. 

Clark Kee 
has_ forgotten 
more _ about 
airports than 
most people 
will ever know 
about them. As 
airport engi- 
neer for Amer- 
ican he travels 
from coast to 
coast and only 


= 





\ recently spent 
weeks in the 

Kee hinderland of 
Mexico sur- 


veying airport sites for American’s 
proposed route to Mexico City. 

But Kee is much more than an 
airport engineer. He’s a Good Will 
Ambassador for American. People 
like his congenial nature. No matter 
whether it’s in Hollywood or in the 
national capital he has many friends 
among the mighty. 

Clark says he got through gram- 
mar school because his father was 
president of the board of education. 
Then he went to a private academy 
and then to university where he 
worked his way through by playing 
right guard. “It wasn’t that I was 
so good,” he says, “but my build 
was so peculiar that I was just too 
high to go over and just under- 
slung enough so that no one could 
go under. Besides, my right tackle 
was exceptionally good.” 


Worked on Railroad 


For three and a half years after 
university he was chainman, rodman 
and instrumentman for Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. Then he thought he 
was ready to go out on his own and 
took a road contract in Mississippi. 
‘Being able to figure everything 
pertaining to the job except how 
much a Negro and a mule would 
do in a day, I went broke quick.” 

Being broke and with no job, he 
says, he married a Vicksburg girl 
and secured a job as location en- 
gineer for Vacarro Bros. R. R. in 
Spanish Honduras. His honeymoon 
trip consisted of going down there to 
report for work. 

Clark has a penchant for always 
being where the trouble starts. A 
revolution got under way and, along 
with 15 others, he participated in a 
Putsch” on a nearby town. Mrs. 
Kee decided that sleeping on the 
floor with a mattress on top (to stop 
stray bullets) and with the trunk 
Propped up against the door, was 
no place for a bride and she took 
off for Vicksburg to await Clark’s 
return. 

Then came Mexico. Clark was 
production engineer for the Founda- 
tion Company of New York, con- 
structing a large oil refinery for 
Royal Dutch Shell Co. at Tampico. 
It was a boom town in a boom 
Period and in the midst of the ex- 
citement arrived Clark Jr. 

Returning to the States, Clark 
helped construct the locks and dams 
on the Ouachita River in Louisiana 
for the Corps of Engineers. Com- 
pleting this work he went to Hawaii 
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to construct a breakwater in 
Harbor. 
studies 


Hilo 
He also conducted beach 
in an effort to find some 
method for stopping the erosion of 


Hawaii's famous Waikiki Beach 
“This study involved considerable 
research,” he says, “in various beach 
forms (?), wave action, littoral drift, 
etc. This was a lovely assignment.” 


While in Hawaii he helped the 
Navy calibrate its new compass sta- 
tions which had been erected in 
preparation for the John Rogers 
mainland-to-Hawaii flight. Clark got 
his first taste of flying at this time. 


Back to the States again, Clark 
was placed in charge of the Monroe, 
La., sub-office of the Vicksburg En- 
gineer District, Corps of Engineers. 
His interest in aviation began to 
heighten. He discovered it was pos- 
sible to chisel rides in the bins of 
the cotton dusting planes stationed 
at Monroe and he became ac- 
quainted with many of the cotton 
dusting pilots in that area. After 
five years with the Corps of En- 
gineers he got the travel itch again 
and was named port engineer for 
the Dominican Republic, stationed at 
Santo Domingo City, now Trujillo 
City. 


Joined PAA 


While in this job two lads arrived 
on the scene with a couple of OX-5 
Waco nines and proceeded to or- 
ganize the West Indian Aerial Ex- 
press and applied for a mail con- 
tract. Clark had to pass on the ap- 
plication and he gave immediate ap- 
proval. Shortly afterward the com- 
pany was sold to Pan American 
Airways which was just starting up 
and it wasn’t long after that that 
he joined PAA at Santiago, Cuba. 


“Then followed pioneering work 
with headquarters at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. After several months I 
was transferred to the Central 
American division and wound up as 
section superintendent covering the 
section from Guatemala to the Canal 
Zone. In 1931, having secured the 
concession for internal airways in 
Costa Rica (good for a limited time), 
I returned to the States and tried 
to promote a new aviation company. 
I discovered that 1931 was no year 
for new airlines or anything else.” 


Then to American 


Clark’s former chief in PAA had 
gone with American Airlines, so 
Clark joined the latter company. As 
division airway engineer he was put 
on the construction of several 
lighted airways and airports, later 
being promoted to the position of 
airway engineer for the entire 
American system. He has aided in 
the design and construction of air- 
ports and administration buildings 
at practically all of the cities now 
served by American. 

In addition he invented and in- 
augurated the map program Ameri- 
can has been carrying on for a num- 
ber of years, furnishing its pilots 
with maps and information not 
otherwise available. 

Clark has two goals for the im- 
mediate future. He wants to earn his 
10-year pin with American, and he 
wants his son to be a great football 
player. 
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“You may inform the official news agency that we lost one plane—Correction, 
all planes returned.” 





HOW TO TEACH A JOB, by R. D. Bundy; 
National Foremen’s Institute Inc., Deep 
River, Conn.; 63 pp.; $1. 

While not directed specifically toward 
aviation, the principles of teaching a job 
set forth in this book appear singularly 
adaptable to America’s fastest growing 
industry, which is now seeking the most 
expeditious formula for training workers. 

The problem of how to teach a job 
effectively, the author declares, involves 
more than the adoption of the best prac- 
tices by those whose duty it is to train 
men; it also includes a clear apprecia- 
tion by management of certain values 
which will accrue through training fore- 
men to teach and setting up their jobs so 
that they will function as teachers, a 
role which they are often inclined to 
avoid. 

This manual examines the technique of 
how to teach a job and the procedure for 
determining what to teach by present- 
ing the former through descriptive ex- 





planation, analysis and illustrations, and 
the latter through demonstration of job 
analysis and lesson-planning analysis 
with an actual case. 

C. A. 





A PRACTICAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
STUDY, by Frederick B. Thompson; 
Thompson Aviation Publishers, 8316 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 130 
pp.; $3.00 
Number 3 of Frederick B. Thompson's 

“Transport License Method” in six vol- 
umes ably presents a fund of information, 
theoretical and practical, on aircraft 
engines, parts and accessories, which 
should be of use to instructors who 
teach internal combustion engine theory 
in high schools or regular schools of avia- 
tion, as well as to independent home- 
study students. 

Schematic illustrations and diagrams 
are used liberally to facilitate under- 
standing of principles and problems dis- 
cussed, while self-examining questions at 
the end of chapters aid the student to 
point his study to grasp the fundamentals 
of aircraft engine construction and op- 
eration. The volume contains a help- 
ful glossary and a price list of relat 
literature available. L. E. 





SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


To AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


Other Foreign countries, $1.00 per year. 
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Hearing Completed on CAB Inquiry 
Into Eastern’s Air Mail Rates 


HEARINGS CLOSED Apr. 16 on 
the investigation of the CAB into 
the air mail rates being paid East- 
ern Air Lines on all its routes. Pro- 
ceedings were conducted by CAB 
Examiners J. Francis Reilly and 
John Marshall. 

Among those testifying for EAL 
were Paul Brattain, vice-president—- 
traffic; J. Warren Moore, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; Franklin Mack- 
lin, sales manager; Charles Froesch, 
chief engineer; Don C. McRae, su- 
perintendent of communications; Dr. 
Ralph Greene, medical director; 
Capt. Fred M. Davis, chief check 
pilot and superintendent of flight 
training, and Prof. William J. Cun- 
ningham, of Harvard Business 
School. 

Estimates of non-mail revenue 
for 1941 were presented by Moore 
as follows: passengers, $11,096,374; 
express, $405,817; excess baggage, 
$166,446; special flights, $10,000 and 
incidental, $45,000. 

The forecast also showed the fol- 
lowing anticipated expenses: direct 
flying operations, $4,808,638; direct 
flying maintenance, $1,433,986; direct 
flying depreciation, $1,327,803; in- 
direct flying operation, $2,045,781; 
indirect flying maintenance, $717,- 
745; indirect flying depreciation 


$170,052; traffic and advertising $1,- _ 





WORLD'S 


689,423 and general and administra- 
tive, $682,585. 

Moore emphasized that the ex- 
penses do not take into consideration 
“increased costs due to possible price 
level changes during the national 
emergency.” 

He pointed out that under the 
forecast, which did not include mail 
pay, net revenue from operations 
is a $1,152,376 loss. “If we are to be 
allowed a net profit after federal 
taxes, representing a reasonable re- 
turn on our net investment, the tota! 
mail pay required for the system 
amounts to $2,438,090,” he said, later 
adding, however, that “we do not 
contend that the figure just quoted 
as the total amount of mail pay re- 
quired is a figure required for our 
system, but we do contend that this 
figure is not significant until it is 
broken down to the various routes. 


Capt. Davis explained that afte: 
the company hires a pilot it is neces- 
sary to spend about $500 on him be- 
fore he does any productive work 
for the company. He also referred 


to a letter dated Mar. 18 sent to the 
airlines by Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox urging them to 
crease their pilot training. 
Capt. Davis said he believed the 
possibility of EAL losing captains 


in- 
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Balloon Barrage Fails 


California motion picture studios 
are again reported seeking the co- 
operation of flyers in regard to out- 


door sound sets Noise from air- 
plane engines, it is pointed out, ruins 
sound tracks and halts production at 


an annual cost of thousands of dollars 

Some time ago the studios evolved 
a plan of flying orange-colored bal- 
loons at 400 ft. to warn pilots when 
shooting was in progress. For a time 
the plan worked and pilots cooperated 
by flying at least three miles to one 
side of the balloons. But now, with 
the great increase in the number of 
pilots as well as in aerial activity, 
many flyers are unaware of the pur- 
pose of the markers, and some even 
use the balloons as dive targets 











was “rather remote” because “ab- 
solutely essential personnel” were 
not expected to be called by the 
military services. About 162 flying 
personnel are commissioned, he said, 
adding that EAL might lose 45 to 50 
co-pilots in the next year. 

Froesch, McRae and Dr. Greene 
told the examiners that increased 
personnel and expenditures would 
probably be necessary in their de- 
partments in the near future. 

Prof. Cunningham, stated that in 
his opinion the revenues and costs 
of 1939-40 do not form a good basis 
on which to set air mail rates. Wage 
rates, costs of supplies, etc., will be 
much higher in the near future, he 
said, adding that aviation is faced 
with the same situation of “very 
great uncertainty” as the railroads 
in 1916. 

The fact that equipment in air 
transportation becomes obsolete in 
a comparatively short period of time 
necessitates a continued flow of new 
capital into the industry, Prof. Cun- 
ningham said, explaining that de- 
creased air mail rates will impair 
earning power and discourage this 
new capital. 


Logan Gets Ne - Braniff 


Post—Supt. of Training 


Appointment of Richard W. Logan to 
a new position with Braniff Airways 
that of superintendent of training, has 
been announced 
by Robert J. 
Smith, vice-pres- 
ident of opera- 
tions. In his new 
position Logan 
will coordinate 
the curriculum 
of the four 
schools now op- 
erated by Braniff 
for pilots, mech- 
anics, hostesses 
and station per- 
sonnel. 

Logan was 
graduated in 1936 from New York Uni- 
versity with a bachelor’s degree in mech- 
anical engineering, after which he went to 
work for United Air Lines and was suc- 
cessively instructor of meteorology at 
Seattle and Oakland; chief station me- 
teorologist at Cheyenne and Denver, and 
assistant dispatcher at Chicago. 

Now with Braniff, Logan will be head- 
quartered at the line’s operations base 
at Dallas. 





Logan 


Operations Manager Named 


for Washington Airport 
J. Earl Steinhauer, transport pilot and 
formerly operations manager of the old 
Hoover Field near Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed operations manager of 
Washington National Airport, which is 
expected to be opened for full-time trans- 
port operations this June 
Steinhauer will serve directly under 
John Groves, general manager of the field. 





J. W. Dart Elected 


Director of Unite 


Justin W. Dart 


Justin W. Dart, of Chicago, genen 
manager of Walgreen Co., was elected 
director of United Air Lines at the cop 
pany’s annual stockholder’s meeting ¢ 
Apr. 8. 

At the same meeting, United's othe 
director's and the full list of offices 
were reelected 

Dart, a private pilot and aviation e& 
thusiast, flies his own Lockheed 12 fron 
Chicago airport In addition to being 
general manager of Walgreen Co. whid 


consists of 5300 company-owned dry 
stores, he has been a director of that con- 
pany since 1934 

He was graduated from Northwestem 
University in 1929 and started with Wal- 
green as a stock boy, advancing throug 
the supervision, store operations and gen 
eral supervision departments 

The reelected UAL directors are Mar 
tin C. Ansorge, Joseph P. Ripley, Frank 
W. Fuller Jr., Gov. Sumner Sewall 
Maine, Lester Armour, Mark W. Cresap 
Paul M. Godehn, W. A. Patterson, J. A 
Herlihy, John J. Mitchell, and Robert M 
Roloson Jr. 


Reelected officers are W. A. Patterson 
president; J. A. Herlihy, executive vic 
president-operations; S. V. Hall, vice 


president-western operations; R. E. Pfen- 
nig, vice president-eastern operations 
Harold Crary, vice president-traffic; Maj 
R. W. Schroeder, vice president-safety 
C. C. Thompson, vice president; N. 8 
Haley, treasurer, and P. M. Willcox, se 
retary. 


Roy Martin Testifies in 
All American Rate Case 

Roy M. Martin, superintendent of a 
mail for the Post Office Dept., testifie 
on Apr. 14 at hearing before CAB Ex 
aminers J. Francis Reilly and John Mar- 
shall on application of All America 
Aviation for setting of air mail rates fo 
its pick-up routes. 

Martin stated that in his opinion AAAS 
routes have produced business that wows 
not otherwise have gone by air. #& 
pointed out that March mail loads @ 
AAA were 20% over February. 

Pointing out that the P. O. does ® 
have funds to advertise air mail, Mar® 


said that any reasonable amount whic | 
for advertising * 


AAA might spend 
service would be “fully justified.” 

The addition of a second schedule @ 
AAA would be much more valuable # 
night, he said, adding that in the d 
time such a schedule would not be jus 
fied by the additional revenue it wou® 
produce. 


Airlines Switch Time 
U. S. airlines on Apr. 27 switched from 
standard to daylight saving time, nec 
sitating widespread schedule changes 
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LOOKS TOUGH AND IS TOUGH! 


The rugged cantilever landing gear of the Fairchild M-62 Trainer is one of the reasons 
a fledgling pilot can learn to fly with safety in a ship that gives him big-ship “feel” and 
viewpoint from the very start. This unique landing gear combines wide tread, straight 
up-and-down travel, extreme structural strength, ease of inspection, and minimum 


maintenance. Results: fewer ground accidents, more pilots, better pilots in less time! 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation 


Hagerstown, Maryland . . . Cable Address “Faircraft” 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT (& 
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Much of America’s future history is destined to be 

vastly influenced by the strength and breadth of our 

nation’s wingspread. At Bendix-Scintilla, faith in our 
country’s future is stronger than ever. Serving all branches of Amer- 
ican aviation—the army, the navy and every commercial air line 
—we know at first hand that the engineering standards for every 
part of an American plane are the highest known to the industry 
We’re proud, indeed, that Bendix-Scintilla components are accepted 
as measuring up to those standards. Depend upon it, there will be 
no relaxation of the meticulous care which has won your confidence 
in Bendix-Scintilla magnetos, spark plugs and radio shielding. You 
can rely on us to keep pace in supplying your ignition requirements. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION + SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


BENDIX 
—Jeoai, aan S =. 
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C.A.B. APPLICATIONS, HEARINGS, DOCKETS © 


APPLICATIONS 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines has filed application for inclusion of Little Rog 
as an intermediate stop on AM53 between Pine Bluff and Shreveport 

All American Aviation and Mercury Development Corp. have filed applicatiog 
covering 3,231 more route-miles of pick-up service. Complete story below 

Pan American Airways has asked CAB to determine whether CAP approval 5 
necessary in the acquisition by PAA of part interest in Aerovias de Guatemak 
S. A. Complete story on page ' 

TWA has asked for inclusion of Columbia, Mo., as an intermediate stop » 
AM2, New York-Los Angeles 

United Air Lines is seeking a Denver-Los Angeles route, a stop at Milwauke 
on AM1, and consolidation of AMl and 12. Complete story on page #4 


HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 


EAL Rate Case Closes 

Hearing was completed Apr. 16 on CAB investigation into the air mail rats 

being paid Eastern Air Lines. Complete story on page 28 
Martin Testifies at AAA Hearing 

Roy M. Martin, superintendent of air mail, testified recently at hearing @ 
All American Aviation’s application for setting of air mail rates. Complet 
story on page 28 

Oral Argument on Traffic Agents 

Oral argument was held Apr. 10 before CAB members Harllee Branch, Oswak 
Ryan and George Baker on resolution adopted Dec. 16, 1940, by the Air Trai} 
Conference of America establishing procedure for regulation of general agent 
for the sale of air transportation. Under the agreement effective Feb. 1, 194 
commission paid the agents is limited to 5% of the value of air passenger tran. 
portation sold, except in cases of all-expense tours when the commission maj 
exceed that amount. The number of general agents for each domestic carrie 
is limited to 14. Howard Westwood, attorney for the Air Transport Association 
told CAB that the resolution merely makes binding on each airline practice 
common throughout the industry. The 5% commission, he said, has been iy 
rate prevalent among the airlines. The resolution does not violate the Ciyw 
Aeronautics Act, he added 

On Apr. 18, CAB approved the agreement, but took no action on paragraphs B ani 
C of section IV, relating to prohibiting payment of commissions to agents for sale 
under the air travel card plan. This plan is under consideration in another CAB 
proceeding, and no action should be taken on the above paragraphs before a de 
cision in that case, CAB said. 


CAB DECISIONS 


Braniff Rate Decision 
CAB has issued a decision setting air mail rates for Braniff 


plete story on page 33 
TWA Gets Boulder City on AM38 
TWA has been awarded a stop at Boulder City on AM38, Phoenix-Las Vega; 
The company also serves Boulder City on AM2 and 37 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American to Intervene 
American Airlines has been granted permission to intervene in anplication a 
Eastern Air Lines for a Greenville-Memphis route. 
Pacific Coast Withdraws 
Pacific Coast Airlines has been permitted by CAB to withdraw its application 
for routes on the west coast 
Western Asks Intervention 
Western Air Lines has asked permission to intervene in application of Westem 


Feeder Airlines. 
4 Interventions Sought 

Braniff, TWA, Continental Air Lines and Southwest Feeder Airlines have filed 

applications to intervene in Mercury Development Corporation's case 
Braniff Withdraws Intervention 

Braniff Airways has withdrawn its application for leave to intervene in th 
American Export-Pan American New Orleans-Latin American case. The inte- 
vention had been granted by the Board. 

CAB Revokes Approval of Adams Directorate 

CAB has revoked its order of Aug. 8, 1940, temporarily approving interlocking 
directorates involving Dr. L. S. Adams as director of All American Aviation, 
president and director of Tri-State Aviation Corp., and officer and director d 
Airways Patent Corp. CAB said it was informed by All American that Dr. Adams 
had resigned his position with that company. CAB revoked its order becaus 
“no reply” was received to letters directed to Dr. Adams inquiring as to his 
status with the three companies. 


CALENDAR OF HEARINGS 


May 19—Eastern Air Lines, TWA, applications for St. Louis-Washington route 
Before CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly 


Airwavs. Com- 








Pittsburgh-Jamestown route into Buffalo 


3,231 More Miles of 
Pick-up Lines Asked 


ALL AMERICAN Aviation and Mer- 
cury Development Corp. on Apr. 14 filed 
applications for pick-up air mail routes 
covering 3,231 route-miles and serving 
175 cities and towns. The routes are in 
addition to those listed in AMERICAN 
Aviation, Apr. 15. 

AAA seeks to add 64 cities and 1,196 
route-miles to its system as follows: (1) 
Pittsburgh-Cincinatti via Columbus and 
16 other points; (2) Pittsburgh-Columbus 
via 20 points, and (3) an extension of the 


via 23 new points. 

Mercury is asking (1) Chicago-St 
Louis via Peoria and other points; (2) 
Chicago-Des Moines via Cedar Rapid 
and others; (3) Chicago-Rochester vi# 
Dubuque and others; (4) Chicago-Mir- 
neapolis via LaCrosse and others, and 
(5) Chicago-Wausau via Green Bay and 
others. 

The company had previously filed a 
plications for routes out of Indianapolis 
and Kansas City. For the Chicago div- 
sion, MDC proposes to use seven Howard 
DGA-15-JC planes, including two in 
serve, costing $105,000. Cost of operating 
the Chicago division is given at 3276 
per mile. 
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SUMMARY OF U. S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY 


(Compiled by American AviATION from Reports to CAB @) 


Net Income 











¢ Inctudes 


(Compiled by 





AMERICAN Aviation from Monthly Reports to the CAB @) 








reported by company. 
c= yet been established 





Pan American Hearing Reopens 
CAB INVESTIGATION into the air mail rates being paid Pan 
American Airways on its Latin American routes reopened on Apr. 21 
efter a month’s recess due to illness of CAB Examiner Francis Brown 
and PAA counsel Henry J. Friendly. When the hearing reopened, 
Samuel E. Gates, CAB attorney, continued with cross-examination of 


Logan With Export 
A. Martin Logan has been named 
Washington representative of American 
Export Airlines, Inc. Logan was form- 
erly assistant to the president of Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc. and prior to that was 
assistant to the president of TWA, Inc. 


Rev. Rev Rev. Pass. Avail. Seat Pass. Load Planes Exp. & Frt. m4 a ass o asl Exp. & Frt Operating Operating Before Inc 
Pass Miles Miles Miles Factor Operated Lb-Miles + miles evenue evenue Revenue Revenue Expense Taxes 
oo 56.389 oo oo - 581 1,064.¥1U 552 s ss 25,894 $25,574 (rea) 
57,788 2,116,838 37,773,357 58.33% 78 201,458,105 453,796,1 1,103,295 339,703 53,402 1,522,521 1,566,852 $1,526 (rea) 
8,898 409,953 6,707,445 38.11% 14 13,074,864 41,330 16,606 68,03 3,296 189,358 252,264 62,216 (red) 
1,487 49,132 1,031,254 41.40% 6c 268,037 20,513 0,855 305 46,63 62,034 15,435 (rea 
851 5,560 $8,200 45.41% 2 302,850 4,420 00 122 4,57 8,35 3,555 reds 
2,807 141,936 2 s 41.13% 7 7.4 ,687 a 48,770 33,148 2,386 86,012 $1,614 6,478 ) 
1,094 111,873 1,121,064 31.10% x »7,970 13,990 +290 223 51,672 65,585 14,916 (red) 
3,906 211,794 2,63 2 41.81% 14 2 i 48,410 $,661 794 8.286 111,318 24,003 (rea) 
32,639 1,549,3 30,247,10 51.68% 41d 87,796,145 2 822,334 161,954 28,290 1,033,891 793,826 240 iv 
B66 92,80 24.80°, s 9,283 30,838 174 0,374 42,475 1,962 (rec) 
2,894 44,090 3, 66.95% 6 1,480,672 40,415 3,916 1,219 45,965 45.535 430 
1,541 55,804 1,829, 21.50% 8 939,91¢ 17,748 56,15 372 74,938 99.819 23,693 (rea 
2,888 46,74 1.658, 44.32% 7 2.135.285 33,541 24,458 359 58,857 58.664 ‘907 ired) 
2,001 93,537 6€ 34.06% > s 422,618 17,055 27,66 274 45.35 61,600 16,520 (rea) 
6,189 9,004, 27.77% 17 28,144,479 106,335 146,460 8.575 263.495 316.426 53,323 (rea) 
12,360 2 6. “ 34.71% is 13,424,235 120,914 44, 6,747 172.893 278.978 540 (rea) 
17,150 i, is 45.03% 4s 71,346,748 415,624 194,480 21,358 663,034 1,013,554 350,671 (red) 
22,658 1,691 ,92 24,147,553 43.23% 7O 180,042,143 519,209 284,260 $1,756 876,533 1,251,617 372 -S96 Wea 
3,344 3,279,098 29.91% s 17,488,637 43,427 66,817 5,427 119,682 139,900 19,676 (rea 
181,391 9,075,815 69,842,247 150,052,053 46.5 % 368 629,666,889 1,790,397 ,427 $3,501,889 $1,575,066 $185,631 $5,384,626 $6 286,307 $911,560 (rea) 
monthly reports to the CAB are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. Correction: Pe c » in statement for December filed with CAB, reports these adjusted 
s@ rate %e be cetermined by hearing before CAB. figures to replace those appeari in, “Summary of U. S&S. Air Transport Operations for Decontaer? 
¢ incuaes two rentea planes. ERICAN AVIATION, Apri! 1, p. & passenger revenue $132,379; operating revenue $181,761; 
four rented pianes. operating expense $337,923; net income ore income taxes $142,797 (red); 


total assets $3,417,508 


SUMMARY OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER 








Rev. Rev. Pass. Seat Miles Pass. Load Ton-Miles Pass. U. S. Mail Foreign Mail exp. & Fret Operating Operating Net Revenue 
Pass. iles rated Factor Uv. S.-Mail Revenue Revenue Revenue levenue Revenue Gupence From Operations, 
pacific Alaska Airways Inc., Juneau-Fairbanks 2 165,557 72,762 60.7% 1,858 $18,880 $10,193 s Ss 676 $30,705 $64,965 $34,259 (red» 
Pacife Alaska Airways Inc., Seattle-Juneau 00 29,597 00 2.970 00 00a 0° 215 is 43,422 43,208 {reap 
pan Am. Airways Co., New York-Sermuda b eee _ . . cee ee eee eee . . 
van. Am. Airways Co., New York-Lisbon 22 : 2008 ¢ . . 
pan Am. Airways Co., rancisco- Auckland ss 276,820 399,492 69.3% 9.776 24,713 000 19,374 2,514 54,930 179,130 124,199 (red 
Pan. Am. Airwi Co. m Francisco-Hong Kong 230 863,720 1,097,402 78.7% 16,834 64,950 241,993 * 5.267 412,297 327,565 84,732 - 
Pan. Am. Airways inc., Eastern Division 6,611 4,523,959 6,988,639 64.7% seeeS 378,425 422,079 45,919 40,901 976,163 860,283 115.879 
Pan. Am. ferwaye, ‘ Seaere Division 4,048 1,862,109 4,077,050 45.6% +e 168,259 176,278 28,076 25,134 396 664 451,822 SS,157 (red) 
Am. Grace irways ne. oes TT eeess 8  eesese ; 2 : 
pe aways inc. .. 228 7.980 13,965 57.1% 0° 1,825 0° 00 00 1,625 1.62 00 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways Inc. 271 69,364 192/713 35.9% 0° 7,040 0° 75 red) 6.620 14,103 16/131 2.027 (red 
a All montniy reports to the CAB are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. 
December report is delayed for year-end adj and o y will not be available before June, 


WSY Contacts Bermuda 


Station WSY, the CAA's trans-Atlantic 
Station at New York, has established a 
schedule for direct communication with 
the English station at Bermuda. The new 
collaboration was arranged by Eugene 
Sibley of the CAA's airways bureau, on 


He opened a public relations office in 
Washington early last winter. 


a recent trip to Bermuda. 


John S. Woodbridge, PAA comptroller. 














INTERCONTINENT CorPORATION 


Announces the removal of its main offices 


from 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, to 


The Intercontinent Aircraft Corporation’ s 
building at N.W. 36th St.c% Lejeune Road 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Effective May 1, 1941 
* Branch Offices will be maintained at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY FOR PAS- 
SENGERS, MAIL, FREIGHT AND —— 


@ Linking the country’s most 
important centers of industry and 
national defense activity, United 
Air Lines’ short, direct Main 
Line Airway is the leading route 
of the nation’s business. 


@ Over it the transportation of 
air express is increasing at a 
spectacular rate as the pace of 
production quickens. Air freight 
is now regularly carried on 
schedule. 


UNITED 


American 


@ Air express, flown in Main- 
liners from city to city in minutes 
; from coast to coast over- 
night . keeps factory wheels 
turning, provides essential ma- 
terials and supplies, delivers vital 
replacement parts, helps to clear 
the bottle-necks. 


@ United carries more air ex- 
press than any other airline. And 
is constantly seeking—and find- 
ing—ways to increase its useful- 
ness to a nation that needs speed 
as never before. 


Air Lines 
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Domestic Airlines 


Receive, 106 New 


Planes and 356 Engines in 1946 


U. S. DOMESTIC airlines took delivery on 106 new transport 
planes and 356 new engines during 1940, according to monthly re- 
ports filed by the carriers with Civil Aeronautics Board. The new 


planes as shown below included 78 Douglas DC-3’s, 


Sleeper Transports, 12 Lockheed 


11 Douglas 
18 and 5 Boeing 307-B types, while 


of the engines 249 were manufactured by Wright Aeronautical Corp, 


and 107 by Pratt & Whitney. 


Aircraft and Engines Purchased 


Summary 


by Airlines 








Airline 


Aircraft Engines 





American 

Braniff on 
Chicago & Southern 
Continental .... 


8 
+ 
5 
5 
3 
1 
9 
3 
Mid-Continent oe 
National : 
Northwest. 6 
Penn-Central 8 
TWA 5 

2 
United 3 

4 

4 

1 


Western Air 


Douglas DC-3 71 Wright 
Douglas DST 

Douglas DC-3 

Douglas DC-3 14 
Lockheed 18 

Douglas DC-3 
Douglas DC-3 
Douglas DST 
Lockheed 18 

Lockheed 18 

Douglas DC-3 
Douglas DC-3 
Boeing 307-B 
Douglas DC-3 
Douglas DC-3 
Douglas DST 
Lockheed 18 

Douglas DC-3 


Wright 
Wright 
Pratt & 
Wright 
Wright 


Whitney 


Pratt & 
Wright 
7 Pratt & 
Wright 
Wright 


Whitney 
Whitney 


Pratt & Whitney 


Pratt & Whitney 





TOTALS 106 


Summary by Type 


Aircraft 
78 Douglas DC-3 
11 Douglas DST 
12 Lockheed 18 
5 Boeipg 307-B 
106 





Engines 

249 Wright 

107 Pratt & Whitney 
356 





During the same period, the airlines sold and released 29 trans- 
ports and 69 engines either direct to the British Purchasing Com- 
mission or to an international brokerage for resale to Britain or 


Canada: 


Aircraft and Engines Sold 


Summary 


Airline _ 





American 

Braniff 

Chicago & Southern 
Continental 


Mid-Continent 
Northwest 
Penn-Centra 
CEE sancenseness 


TOTALS 





Aircrait 

; Douglas DC-2 
Lockheed 10 
Lockheed 10 
Lockheed 12-A 
Douglas DC-2 
Boeing 247-D 
Lockheei 10 
Lockheed 10 
Boeing 247-D 


by Airlines 


<oe Engines 
10 Wright 
4 Pratt & Whitney 
8 Wright 
Whitney 


4 Pratt & 
20 Wright 

Whitney 
Whitney 


2 Pratt & 
Whitney 


2 Pratt & 
Whitney 
Whitney 


Summary by Type 


Aircraft 
10 Douglas DC-2 
10 Lockheed 10 
2 Lockheed 12-A 
7 Boeing 247-D 
29 


* s N *« = 
The career of 

Capt. Cecil M. 

Hefner of Amer- 

ican Airlines is 

described in an 

article “Men at 

Work” in the 

Saturday Even- 

ing Post for the 

week of Apr. 19 

The article is 

the first of a 

series of anal- 

yses of occupa- 

tions 
Capt. Julio 

Hefner 


married recently to 
Miss Edith Pereira. of Manaos, Brazil 
The “Flying Fishes” are the only 


Engines 

38 Wright 

31 Pratt & Whitney 
69 


father and daughter combination & 
the air transport business of tm 
Pacific Northwest and, perhaps, of the 
nation, according to United. Me 
bourne Fish, is UAL’s senior dispatcher 
at Seattle, and Melmae Fish, & 
daughter, recently joined the cm 
pany’s reservations staff in Seattle 
American has awarded 
to the following: 
stenographer, Chicago; 
Gilbert, mechanic, Boston; 
Reins, airplane overhaul foreman, MT 
Howard Avent, porter, Nashville; Robet 
R. Dryden, senior mechanic, Burbaak 
Capt. William B. Whitacre, Chicag® 
Thomas O, English, chief tax accoulr 
ant, NY; Adolph R. Ulbrich, maii® 
nance inspector, NY; Capt. Linwel 
P. Hudson, Ft. Worth; William Wert 
mann, city sales manager, Roches 
Harold F. Palmer, station manag® 
NY; Earl B. Bouilly, city sales 
Oklahoma City; R. Y. Holloway, @ 
penter, NY; Robert O. Cutright. 
tenance general 
George C. French, 
Knoxville, and Capt 
non, NY 


Winfield S. 
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BOARD FIXES MAIL 
PAY FOR BRANIFF 


Company Estimates New Rates Will 
Increase 1941 Compensation 
$167,929.67 over 1940 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Board on 
. 10 set air mail rates of 17c per 
mile for Braniff Airways’ AM9, Chi- 
cago-Dallas; 23c for AMI15, Ama- 
rillo-Brownsville and 28c for AM50, 
Houston-Corpus Christi, Houston- 
San Antonio. The rates, which be- 
came effective Apr. 15, apply to the 
frst 300 Ibs. of mail, plus 0.7 of a 
cent for each additional 25 lbs. or 
fraction 
Rates for AM9 and 15 fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
were fair and reasonable for the 
Oct. 20, 1938, to July 31, 1939, 
CAB said, adding that 28c per mi. 
was fair and reasonable for AM9 
from Aug. 1, 1939, to Apr. 15, 1941. 
On AM15, 25c was fair and reason- 
able from Aug. 1, 1939, to Dec. 31, 
1939, and from Jan. 1, 1940, to Apr 
15, 1941, rate should be 29c. 
Unofficial and preliminary esti 
mates made by Braniff show that 
the $89,605.88 back pay awarded for 
1940 will change the company’s $14,- 
446.41 loss for that year into a $75,- 
159.47 profit. Last year’s total mail 
pay, including the $89,605.88 was 
$919,989.17, and the company esti- 
mates that the total for 1941 will be 
$1,087,918.84, or $167,929.67 higher. 
In fixing the rates, CAB found the 
following required: a third round 
trip on AM9, fourth round trip Dal- 
las-Houston, third and fourth round 
trips Dallas-San Antonio, third San 
Antonio-Corpus Christi, and a sec- 
ond round trip on AM50. 
CAB said it was unwilling to ap- 
prove a second round trip Amarillo- 
Oklahoma City on a _ permanent 
basis, but would approve such a 
schedule from the date of its order 
herein (Apr. 15) to Nov. 1, 1941, 
“in order that the results of a full 
~ operations may be avail- 


“CAB estimates Braniff’s annual 
passenger revenue at $1,865,425; ex- 
cess baggage, $20,043; express, $51,- 
780; miscellaneous, $9,156. Total 
non-mail revenue for AM9 will be 
$863,842; AM15 (approved service), 
$946,943 and (other service) $12,- 
271; and AM50, $123,348. Operating 
expenses will be: AM9, $1,127,169; 
AMI5 (approved services) $1,515,- 
191, and (other) $35,079, and AM50, 
$263,266, or a total of $2,941,065. 


Nat'l Safety Council 
Presents 17 Awards 


The National Safety Council presented 
ssifety awards for 1940 to six airlines at 
a luncheon at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on Apr. 22. 

Awards were made to the following: 
Group A, American Airlines and Eastern 
Air Lines; Group B, Northwest Airlines 
and Braniff Airways; Group C, Inter- 
Island Airways, and  Trans-Oceanic 
Group, Pan American Airways System. 

In addition, certificates of safe opera- 
tion were presented to Canadian Colon- 
jal, Catalina Air Transport, Chicago & 

mm, Continental, Delta, Inland, 
Mid-Continent. National, Northeast, TWA 
and Western Air Lines. 


C&S Moves Traffic Office 
Chicago & Southern on Apr. 14 moved 
its general traffic office from Robertson, 
Mo, to Memphis, Tenn. Company’s 
address is Suite 2112, Sterick Bldg., 
Memphis. 
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Penn-Central Elects 
Four New Directors 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS were elected 
to the board of directors of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines at the annual 
stockholders meeting held in Pittsburgh 
on Apr. 16. The remainder of the di- 
rectors were re-elected. 

New directors include Henry A. Roemer 
of Pittsburgh, president of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.; John W. Donaldson of New 
York, vice-president of Atlas Corp.; 
Stanley C. Morris, Charleston, W. Va.. at- 
torney, and Thomas M. Chalmers of 
Birmingham, vice-president of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 

Re-elected directors are Kenneth H. 
Bair of Greensburg, Pa.; Armand Erpf of 
New York; W. Venning Couchman of 
New York; John L. Loeb of New York; 
Cc. L. McCune of Pittsburgh; Lorenz 
Iversen of Pittsburgh: S. Stewart Mit- 
chell of Buffalo; R. J. Wilson of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; George T. Ladd of Pitts- 
burgh, C. Bedell Monro of Pittsburgh, and 
G. Franklin Ludington of New York. 

Roemer is a native of Struthers, O., and 
has been associated with the steel indus- 
try since 1906. He has been president of 
Pittsburgh Steel since 1936 and serves on 
the boards of directors of several allied 
companies. 

Donaldson became a pilot in the Naval 
Flying Corps in 1918 and was a sports- 
man pilot until 1937. 

Morris is a member of the law firm of 
Steptoe and Johnson, Charleston, and is 
a former commander of the West Vir- 
ginia department of the American Legion 

Chalmers was born in Scotland and 
has been associated with the steel indus- 
try since 1905. He became vice-president 
of Tennessee Coal and Iron in 1930. 


Pan Am Explains 
Guatemalan Deal 


PAN AMERICAN Airways Inc. on Apr. 
15 asked CAB to determine whether CAB 
approval is necessary in the acquisition 
by PAA of part interest in Aerovias de 
Guatemala, S. A. PAA states its belief 
that such approval is not necessary under 
section 408 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 

Early in 1940, Alfred E. Denby, a resi- 
dent of Guatemala, approached PAA and 
submitted a proposition inviting the com- 
pany to participate in formation of a local 
air transport line, PAA explains. On 
Aug. 28, 1940, Denby and PAA agreed to 
form a corporation, known as Aerovias 
de Guatemala, S. A., each party purchas- 
ing 40% of the stock. Remainder of 
stock was offered to “representative and 
outstanding Guatemalan businessmen.” 

Corporate capital consists of 75,000 
quetzales divided into 150 shares of 
series A stock and 600 shares of series 
B. both of par value of 100 quetzales 
each. Company has issued 300 shares of 
series B to PAA for 30,000 quetzales 
cash, and a similar amount to Denby. 
(A quetzal is equivalent to about 
$1.69). 

PAA's parent company, Pan American 
Airways Corp., “has guaranteed the pay- 
ment by Mr. Denby to a New York bank 
of his notes in the aggregate amount of 
$30,000 and Mr. Denby has pledged with 
Pan American Airways Corp. 300 shares 
of series B stock . - as security for 
such guarantee,’’ PAA says. 

“Neither the applicant nor Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Corp. has any right to vote 
the pledged shares. So long as any of 
such stock is pledged, the present presi- 
dent of the Republic of Guatemala shall 
exercise the voting rights of such stock.” 


Mulligan Serves in Air Corps 


Capt. Denis Mulligan, Washington avia- 
tion consultant and former chief of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, has been as- 
signed to duty in the office of Chief of 
Air Corps, Washington, D. C., following 
completion of a course at Army Indus- 
trial College. AIC trains officers of Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps in techniques of 
munitions procurement. 
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REPUBLIC’S 
P-43 flashes 


through its paces 


on SHELL 


Telemmeoleng.\, | -mac7.}le) 8). 13 
.-- AND AEROSHELL OIL 


IKE a sleek silver bullet 
slashing through space, 
the new Republic Fighter 
P-43 does its stuff—its Pratt 
& Whitney Twin Wasp en- 
gine roaring, on Shell 100 
Octane. The same fuel (pro- 
duced commercially for the 
first time by Shell) that has 
made American military 
planes unexcelled in per- 
formance, speed and flying 
range. 

No wonder those who 
know flying “go” for Shell 
Aviation Fuel as well as Aero- 
Shell Oil. 

Airport operators every- 
where are taking to fast- 
selling Shell Aviation Prod- 
ucts. Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 
West 50th St., New York, 
N. Y., or 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 





REPUBLIC FIGHTER P-43 
Flying Weight—4,155 Ibs. 
Length—28’ 544"’. Span— 
36’. 1,200 H. P. Pratt & 
Whitney Twin Wasp En- 
gine. Fuel—Shell 100 Oc- 
tane. Oil—AeroShell. 


REPUBLIC Uses Shell Avia- 
tion Products Exclusively 
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PECIALLY constructed, port- 
able, ultra-violet ray equip- 
ment of high intensity renders 
every one of Hotel New Yorker's 
2500 bathrooms thoroughly sani- 
tary—then they are immediately 
sealed with Cellophane! That seal 
is an assurance that the bathroom 
has been kept not only whole- 
somely fresh and clean—but thor- 
oughly sanitary—for your per- 


sonal use. 
No Charge 
For This Exclusive Service! 


The introduction of Protecto- 
Rayed Bathrooms reflects the 
progressive attitude of a truly 
great hotel that three million 
Americans consider their New 
York home. It means you get 
more for your dollar at Hotel 
New Yorker than ever before! 


A. are 


President, Hotel New Yorker 


“This machine 
in sanitary progress. The General Electric Co: 


the development of the Protecto-Ray machine.” 


Here’s an 
Absolutely NEW Hotel Service 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. STATES: 
which raises bathroom sanita- 
tion tonewand higher levels,is anothermilestone 


y 
és proud to have been associated withthe New Yorker in 
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ATORY TESTS have 
py Protecto-Ray, machine 
more than 99% effective =e 
used from 5 to 7 minutes. Aide 
by an automatic timing device, we 
use it a minimum of 10 minutes’ 
The bathroom is then 


Caliop 



























Hotel NEW YORKER 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK « Frank L. Andrews, President 


is Sealed with Cellophane! 





ORRY HERE! When you 
=F the Cellophane seal you 


i r own 
fer than the one in you 
home! This extra protection costs 
you no 











2500 Rooms from $3.50, each with both tub and shower, 






Servidor and radio. Four 


popular-priced restaurants. 
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travel executive with CPR and a 
private pilot. 

Canadian Pacific is one of the larg- 
est organizations of its kind in the 
world with offices in every principal 
city on the globe and steamship lines 
reaching into almost every ocean. It 
plans to supplement its steamship 
service with long-range airplane 
routes. It has obtained the franchise 
for the trans-Atlantic service, and 
it can offer, via Alaska, the shortest 
air route from North America to the 
Orient and Australia. 

The railroad now owns or controls 
the following airlines in Canada: 

Canadian Airways Ltd., Montreal, Win- 
nipeg. Vancouver. 

Arrow Airways Ltd., The Pas, Mani- 
toba. 

Dominion Skyways Ltd., Montreal. 

Mackenzie Air Service Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Prairie Airways Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Quebec Airways Ltd., Montreal. 

Starratt Airways and Transportation 
Ltd., Hudson, Ont. 

Yukon Southern Air Transport Ltd.. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Only six smaller airlines and the 
government’s Trans-Canada _ Ajir 
Lines, remain outside the CPR fold. 

In acquiring control of individual 
airline companies, CPR has done 
much to stabilize the costly and com- 
petitive “bush country” operations 
which have been a sore spot in Can- 
ada’s aviation picture for many years. 

Faced with ultimate transconti- 
nental competition unless the gov- 
ernment should force a merger of 
the two railroad companies (an un- 
likely prospect), Trans-Canada is 
busy extending its services to Hali- 
fax and preparing to extend its 
Lethbridge-Edmonton route to White 
Horse, Yukon Territory, junction 
point for air traffic in Alaska. The 
White Horse route will be opened 
early next year and the radio fa- 
cilities will be complete sometime 
this year. 

For some years the British have 
called attention to its so-called “Red 
Route,” a proposed air service ex- 
tending from the British Isles to Eng- 
land and westward over the Pacific to 
Australia. The “Red Route” would 
not touch the United States. But it 
seems clear that the dominating force 
in development of such a route will 
not be London, but Montreal, and 
the big force in Montreal is CPR. 


An important factor in the expan- 
sion program is the expected immi- 
gration in Canada of ten million 
people from England and France 
after the war is over, doubling the 
country’s population. Even in the 
midst of war, Canada seems more 
bent on preparing for future pros- 
perity than on an all-out war effort. 

CPR is making up for lost time. 
It had wanted to launch the first 
Canadian transcontinental route but 
the government pushed its own plans 
and invited CPR to share 50-50 with 
it in the organization of Trans- 
Canada. CPR would not go along 
on this deal and the government as- 
sumed complete ownership of Trans- 
Canada through its railroad, Canad- 
ian National. 

When the war began, CPR made 
plans to service and operate the 
bombers being flown to England and 
today it has a large servicing and 
operations organization of over 300 


Obituary 


COL. GERALD E. BROWER, 57. Air 
Corps, U. S. Army, died on Apr. 20 in 
an airplane accident at El Obeid, Angip 


Egyptian Sudan, the War Dept. an. 
nounced on Apr. 21. Col. Brower had 
been an air observer for several weeks 
with the British forces 

HOWARD ASHLEY PEDRICK, 78, in. 
ventor of the process of imparting ten. 
sion to piston rings by heat, died Mar. 5 
at State College, Pa. 





persons in Montreal. One cannot be 
in Montreal long without seeing 
buses marked “CPR Air Service” 
Neither can one be in Montreal long 
without seeing pilots wearing the 
insignia for “Trans-Atlantic Air- 
ways.” Although the planes being 
flown to England are bombers, the 
ferrying is strictly a commercial op- 
eration under control of CPR. The 
RCAF and the RAF have nothing to 
do with the ferrying. 

How Canadian air transport ex- 
pansion will affect the airlines in the 
U. S. is a speculative matter. Be- 
cause of its geographical position, 
Canada has a strategic advantage in 
over-ocean flying. It is also in the 
best position insofar as air traffic to 
Alaska is concerned. To date Trans- 
Canada Air Lines has not been com- 
petitive with U. S. lines to any sub- 
stantial extent, but Trans-Canada’s 
projected New York Toronto route 
should be a busy and profitable one 
in the future. When Trans-Canada 
extends to White Horse, Y. T., the 
Canadian line will have the shortest 
and most direct route to Alaska from 
New York City. 


UAL Asks Denver-LA, 
Line, Milwaukee Stop 


UNITED AIR LINES on Apr. 9 filed 
application with the CAB for a route 
between Denver and Los Angeles via 
Grand Junction and Las Vegas, and also 
sought permission to include Milwaukee 
as an intermediate stop on AMI, New 
York-San Francisco. 

At the same time, the company filed 
an application asking CAB to consoli- 
date its routes 1 and 12 (Salt Lake- 
Seattle-Spokane) into a single route to be 
known as AM1. Company states it would 
be possible to eliminate certain unneces- 
sary stops at Salt Lake, now required be- 
cause that city is an AMI12 terminal 
point. “Improved service” would be pos- 
sible, and efficiency and economy in- 
creased, UAL says. 

The 874-mile Denver-Los Angeles line 
would make possible improved service 
between Los Angeles-Las Vegas-Denver 
and points east of Denver, and in addition 
would provide direct air service that does 
not now exist between Denver and Los 
Angeles and Denver, Grand Junction and 
Las Vegas, the application said. 

Gross additional operating income (no 
mail pay included) for the first five 
years operation over the route was given 
as a $98,387 loss and profits of $541,650, 
$669,181, $824,850 and $1,007,243 respect- 
ively. 

Adding to this the gross operating 
profit from additional passenger traffic 
on company’s present system, the ap- 
plication shows the net effect of the 
proposed route on UAL profit or less for 
five years as follows: $87,505 loss, and 
profits of $673,280, $851,624, $1,073,171 and 
$1,337,562, respectively. The latter figures 
do not reflect any mail pay adjustment 

In asking a Milwaukee stop, UAL states 
that Northwest Airlines now operates be- 
tween Milwaukee and Chicago ‘“‘but it 
does not provide adequate connections 
with the services of the applicant at 
Chicago for passenger, property and mail 
originating at or destined to Milwaukee.” 

United would operate two round trips 
daily to Milwaukee. 
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New Type Certificates 
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NEW TYPE certificates issued fre- 
cently by the aircraft airworthiness 
gection of Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
jstration include aircraft TC 736 re- 
ceived by Meyers Aircraft Co., Tecum- 
seh, Mich., for model OTW, designated 
2 POLB, with Warner Scarab Series 40 
or 50 engine. Specification terms pro- 
yide placard limits, maximum and 
take-off, 2,050 rpm. (125 hp.); placard 
speeds of 115 mph. for level flight or 
climb, and 168 mph. for glide or dive. 
propeller maximum diameter is 101 
inches, fuel capacity 30 gallons, stand- 
ard weight 1,770 pounds. 

Company has not yet been granted 
production certificate, and each aircraft 
must satisfactorily pass an inspection 
for workmanship, materials and con- 
formity before any covering, metal 
priming or final finish is applied, as 
well as final inspection of the com- 
pleted unit. 

The model OTW was pictured in 
Amentcan Aviation for Apr. 15, 1940. 

Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 
Corp., El Segundo, Cal., has been issued 
gircraft TC 737 for model S-1A Cadet, 
designated 2 PCLM, with Continental 
A-05-8 engine. Specifications include: 
placard limits, maximum and take-off, 
2300 rpm. (65 hp.); placard speeds of 
103 mph. for level flight or climb, and 
139 mph. for glide or dive; propeller 
diameter not more than 84 inches, not 
less than 74 inches; fuel capacity 15 
galions; standard weight 1,200 pounds. 
Production certificate is No. 22. 


Stinson Aircraft Division of Vultee 
Aircraft Inc., Wayne, Mich, has been 
assigned aircraft TC 738 for Models 
WA & 10B, designated 3 PCLM. Model 
10A is approved with Franklin 4AC-199- 
B3 engine and placard limits, maximum 
and take-off, 2,500 rpm. (90 hp.). Pro- 
peller diameter is 70-78 inches; stand- 
ard weight 1,627 pounds. Model 10B 
is powered with Lycoming CO-145-C3 
engine, and has placard limits, maxi- 
mum and take-off, 3,200 rpm. (75 hp.). 
Propeller diameter range is 76-78 
inches; standard weight 1,600 pounds. 
Specifications for both models provide 
placard speeds of 120 mph. for level 
flight or climb, and 144 mph. for glide 
or dive. Both models have 20-gallon 
fuel capacity. Production certificate is 
No. 3. 

Howard Aircraft Corp., Chicago, Il., 
has received aircraft TC 739 for its 
Model DGA-18 trainer (2 POLM), with 
Warner Scarab Series 50 engine. Speci- 
fication requirements include placard 
speeds of 135 mph. for level flight or 
climb, and 180 mph. glide or dive; 
placard limits, maximum and take-off. 
2,050 rpm. (125 hp.); propeller diameter 
%-87 inches; fuel capacity 31 gallons: 
standard weight 2,000 pounds. Produc- 
tion certificate is No. 14. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N. Y., has received aircraft 
TC 734 for Model G-44, designated 5 
PCL-Am-FbM and powered by two 
Ranger 6-440-C5 engines. Specification 
data include placard limits, maximum 
and take-off, 2,450 rpm., 200 hp.; placard 
Speeds of 170 mph. (148 knots) for level 
flight or climb, 201 mph. (175 knots) 
for glide or dive, and 104 mph. (90 
knots) with flaps extended; propeller 
80-82 inches; fuel capacity 108 gallons: 
standard weight 4,500 pounds. Pro- 
duction certificate is No. 23. 

When G-44 is placarded for use us 
landplane only, the wing tip floats may 
be removed with a decrease in empty 
weight of 45 pounds. When plane is 
Placarded as flying boat, the landing 
gear and tail wheel, their external 
retracting mechanism and brake oper- 
ating system may be removed, with 
decrease in empty weight of 185 pounds 


Pilot Propellers Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has received propeller type certi- 
ficate 761 for following models: 88M, 
wood, diameter 7 ft. 4 in., pitch 3 ft. 


11 in. to 4 ft. 5 in., 160 hp., 2,300 rpm.; 
87K, wood, diameter 7 ft. 344 in., pitch 
4 ft. 4 in., 100 hp., 1,810 rpm.; 88MT, 
wood, diameter 7 ft. 4 in., pitch 4 ft., 
160 hp., 2,300 rpm. 


Everel Propeller Corp., Baltimore, Md., 
has been issued propeller TC 762 for 
automatic pitch Model 75-F-1 metal 
hub with wood blades, diameter 6 ft 
4 in., 75 hp. and 2,015 rpm. 


Freedman-Burnham’ Engineering 
Corp., Cincinnati, O., has been issued 
propeller TC 763 for Model PX-3 with 
metal hub and wood blades, diameter 
6 ft. 8 in., adjustable pitch, 130 hp 
2,600 rpm. 





General Motors 
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could be used wherever defense 
needs might demand. 

“We spend on an average model 
change from 35 to 40 million dol- 
lars. This involves tooling almost 
entirely. Probably 90 per cent of 
this capacity could be diverted for 
defense purposes. In terms of pro- 
duction, there would be involved 
approximately 15,000,000 man hours.” 

Machine tool producers, com- 
menting on the General Motors ac- 
tion, declared that the automobile 
industry takes about 25 per cent of 
the machine tool industry’s output, 
or about $60,000,000 of a normal 
year’s production of $250,000,000. At 
the present time, however, machine 
tool production is at an annual rate 
of about $640,000,000 so that the 
automobile industry probably is 
taking less than 10 per cent of the 
total. 

A 20 per cent reduction in auto- 
mobile output would involve the 
saving of an estimated 4,200 tons of 
aluminum and large quantities of 
other raw materials needed in de- 
fense industries. 


Shortage Remains 
In Skilled Workers 


One of the most serious problems 
facing the automotive industry is 
finding 50,000 skilled workers to 
turn out airplane parts, according 
to W. F. DeGroat, former technical 
adviser of the Automotive Commit- 
tee for Air Defense and member of 
the aviation technical staff of Ford 
Motor Co. 

Auto plants can not draw upon 
their own employe sources to fill 
the need because aircraft parts 
manufacture embodies an entirely 
different type of work, according 
to DeGroat. Riveting, sheet metal 
work and special kinds of welding 
which comprise the bulk of man 
hours in bomber subassembly are 
strange tasks to the assembly line 
worker in an automobile plant who 
performs only one duty over and 
over again, DeGroat said. 

“This is one of the most serious 
problems in the entire program,” 
DeGroat continued. “It has to be 
solved before we can start to help 
the aircraft industry. Plants and 
machinery set up for bomber parts 
production will be useless without 
trained personnel, and it doesn’t 
look as if the aircraft industry can 
spare us any of their men.” 
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SPRING 
TONIC 





To get it in fine fettle for the 

longer flying days now at hand, 
to keep it fit for the long months of 
fine flying weather ahead, fit your en- 
gine with Simmonds-Bentons all around. 
Longer-lived Simmonds-Bentons will 
deliver dependable, trouble-free per- 
formance right around the calendar. 
IIlustrated booklet tells all. Free. 
Write Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONDS-BENTON 
Aircraft POWER PLUGS 
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Now you can fly between .... 


PITTSBURGH and BIRMINGHAM 


Pittsburgh and Birmingham are now only 4 hours, 
28 minutes apart by Pennsylvania-Central's “Capital 
Liners.” Two round trips daily in big 2l-passenger 
Douglas airliners offer convenient service. Stops at 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. Connections for Clarks- 
burg and Charleston, W. 
Va., and Bristol, Tenn. 
Hostesses on all flights. 


For information and 
reservations call your 
nearest travel agent 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New Factory Expansions Totaling $44,000,000 Authorized 


Glenn L. Martin Gets 
Funds For New Unit 


And Six Additions 


CONTRACTS FOR expansion of 
aircraft facilities totaling ap- 
proximately $44,000,000 were an- 
nounced during the past fortnight 
by the War and Navy Depts. and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Defense Plant Corp. agreements, 
under which a majority of the larger 
expansion awards were made, pro- 
vide that title to the plant and 
equipment remains in the hands of 
the government agency with the 
manufacturer having the option of 
purchasing the property at cost less 
some prearranged rate of deprecia- 
tion, or at some negotiated figure, 
at the end of five years. The Defense 
Plant Corp. is a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Glenn L. Martin 

Largest authorization of $24,275,033 
went to Glenn L. Martin Co. for con- 
struction and equipment of a separate 
and complete plant, as well as six addi- 
tions to the existing plant, on land now 
in the company’s possession at Middle 
River, Md. Approximately $15,145,194 of 
the grant will be required for construc- 
tion, with the remainder going for equip- 
ment. Facilities provided by this con- 
tract will be utilized primarily for build- 
ing heavy bombers, the War Dept. de- 
clared. (AMERICAN AVIATION, Mar. 15, p.- 
35) 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 

Award of two contracts totaling more 
than $13.000,000 to Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
for additional facilities at E. Hartford, 
Conn., has been announced by the Navy 
Dept. Acquisition and installation of 
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THE HOTELS THAT CHECK WITH EVERY TRAVEL STANDARD 
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HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


THE MAYFLOWER 


In Aimethn, é. 
HOTEL LANCASTER 


In Corning, N.Y. 
BARON STEUBEN HOTEL 


American 


machinery and equipment costing §$9.- 
606,920 was authorized, along with $3,- 
522,080 for the construction of additional 
improvements and buildings. The latter 
allotment supplements an award of $14.- 
799,000 authorized in December, bring- 
ing the total of the contract to $18,321,080. 


Goodyear Aircraft 


Approximately $3,600,000 for construc- 
tion and equipment of a plant for the 
manufacture of airplane parts has beer 
granted to Goodyear Aircraft Corp.. 
Akron, O. Cost of land and buildings 
for the plant, which will be located ad- 
jacent to the present Goodyear factory. 
will be $2,250,000; while $1,350,000 will 
be used for the purchase of machinery 
and equipment, according to the terms of 
the Defense Plant Corp. agreement. 


Pullman 


The Defense Piant Corp., at the request 
of the War Dept., has authorized the ac- 
quisition of land, construction of build- 
ings, and purchase of machinery and 
equipment costing $1,108.901 by Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. IIl., for 
the manufacture of airplane parts. Ap- 
proximately $825,000 will be used for land 
and buildings and $284,000 for equipment. 


Hamilton Standard Propellers 


The Navy Dept. has announced a con- 
tract with Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., E. 
Hartford, Conn., for construction, ac- 
quisition and installation of additional 
plant facilities and equipment at the 
firm’s plants in E. Hartford and Pawca- 
tuck, Conn., at a maximum cost of $1.- 
035,400. 


Jack & Heintz 


A Defense Plant Corp. contract with 
Jack & Heintz Inc. totaling $396,021 was 
announced recently by the War Dept. 
The authorization provides for the in- 
stallation of machinery and equipment 
for the manufacture of electric aircraft 
Starters in existing buildings of the con- 
tractor at Cleveland, O. 
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Eaton Mfg. 

providing for machinery 
and equipment costing $133,337 to be 
leased to Eaton Mfg. Co. for the manu- 
facture of airplane parts at its Saginaw. 
Mich., plant has been authorized by the 
Defense Plant Corp. 


Hudson 


An agreement with Hudson Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, Mich., for the purchase of 
equipment and tools costing $92,816 for 
the manufacture of airplane parts has 
been authorized by the Defense Plant 
Corp. at the request of the War Dept. 


Benson Mfg. 


Benson Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Mo., has 
been granted a Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. loan totaling $50,000 for the con- 
struction of a new building and the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment to in- 
crease production of airplane parts 
ordered by firms holding contracts with 
the War and Navy Depts. 


Essex Specialty 


A Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan 
of $50,000 has been granted to Essex 
Specialty Co. Inc., Berkley Heights, N. 
J., for working capital to complete an 
Army contract for parachute flares. 


Codeco 


Codeco Corp., Newark, N. J., has re- 
ceived a Reconstruction Finance Corp 
loan of $15,000 to be used in connection 
with the completion of a contract with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
communication equipment 

Moser Jewel 

A Defense Plant Corp. agreement with 

Moser Jewel Co. for the establishment 


of facilities costing $45,412 at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., for production of jewel bear- 


Expansion 


ings bearings for aircraft precision in- 
struments has been announced by the 
War Dept. 


Goodyear Corp. Awards 


Parts Plant Contract 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT Corp. has an- 
nounced awarding of a contract to Clem- 
mer Construction Co. of Akron, O., for 
erection of an aircraft parts plant at 
Akron Municipal Airport which will be 
built of brick and glass, 1,000 by 400 ft. 
Two supplemental structures, a steam 
plant and a drop hammer building, will 
be contracted for in the near future, it 
was said. 

Immediate plant area will cover some 
25 acres including railroad sidings, road- 
ways and parking grounds. When com- 
pleted, plant and equipment will repre- 
sent approximately $3,700,000 and will be 
devoted to the manufacture and fabrica- 
tion of tail surfaces, outerwings and 
kindred subassemblies for Martin B-26 
bombers to be assembled at Omaha. 

Scheduled for occupancy by late sum- 
mer, the new plant will be financed and 
owned by the Defense Plant Corp., sub- 
sidiary of RFC, and will be leased, man- 
aged and operated by Goodyear 


Kollsman Charts Issued 


Kolisman Instrument Division of Square 
D Co. has completed a new three-color 
instruction chart on its direction indi- 
cator along with its set of charts on 


* other instruments, including the air speed 


indicator, sensitive altimeter, vertical 
speed indicator, manifold pressure gage 
and centrifugal and magnetic tacho- 
meters. 

The charts are now available without 
charge to any qualified aviation school or 
maintenance center. 


Dallas Warehouse Completed 
Aircraft Steel & Supply Co., Wichita, 


Kan., has announced the completion of 
an office and warehouse at Dallas, Tex. 
The Dallas branch is managed by C. 
L. Munds. 





Vultee Salesman 





Hugh M. Fenwick 


Having spent the last two years 
Europe where he was associated wit) 
the British Air Ministry in bombe 
development, has been elected vig 
president in charge of sales of Vulte 
Aircraft Inc. He formerly was foreign 
sales representative of Aviation Many- 
facturing Corp., handling export sale 
of Vultee, Stinson and Lycoming prod- 
ucts. 


West Elected Boeing 
al . r . 

Executive V. President 

H. OLIVER WEST, formerly assistant 
to the president, was elected executive 
vice president of Boeing Airplane @ 
and its subsidiary, Boeing Aircraft Co. 
at a meeting of the board of directors a 
the two companies on Apr. 15. 

E. R. Perry was reappointed assistant 
to the president. according to P. G. John 
son, president. 

The. board meeting followed the @- 
nual meeting of stockholders of Boeing 
Airplane, at which all directors were rm 
elected. They are: William M. Alla 
Harold E. Bowman, Darrah Corbet, Claire 
L. Egtvedt, P. G. Johnson, Fred P. Lae 
dan, Robert J. Minshall, Paul Pigott, and 
Dietrich Schmitz. all of Seattle. 

At the directors’ meeting all present 
officers of the companies were reelected 
Officers of Boeing Airplane now af: 
Johnson, president; Egtvedt, chairman; 
West, executive vice-president; J. EB 
Schaefer (manager of Stearman Aircraft 
Division, Wichita, Kan.), vice president; 
James P. Murray (eastern representative 
in Washington), vice president; Bowmal, 
secretary-treasurer; Perry, assistant 
the president. 

Officers of Boeing Aircraft are the same 
with the exception of Schaefer and with 
the addition of F. P. Laudan and R. J 
Minshall, vice presidents 


Parts Plant Investment 
Gains in So. California 

Current capital investment of aircraft 
accessories plants in southern Californit 
is between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 
according to an estimate by the Al 
craft Parts Manufacturing Association. 

Today there are 220 such plants in & 
area, providing employment for 17,08 
persons who are working on a backlog 
of more than $50,000,000 of unfilled order 

At the start of 1941 there were 18 
parts plants with 12,000 employed am 
a backlog of $35,000,000. Two years af 
there were fewer than 2,000 employed ? 
this industry, and total backlog was mt 
more than $2,000,000. 
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Labor Review 





WITH THE INDUSTRY practi- 
cally free of strikes during the past 
several weeks, aircraft manufac- 
wrers kept close watch on four 
major labor problems: the possi- 
bility of a general aluminum strike, 
a walkout at General Motors Corp., 
the repercussions of recent wage in- 
creases in steel and other lines, and 
the development of an even more 
grious shortage of skilled workers 
because of the refusal of local 
draft boards to defer essential men. 





Alcoa Grants Pay Rise 
Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and the CIO aluminum work- 
ers union reached an agreement 











Apr. 22 calling for a flat wage 
increase of eight cents an hour 
for all hourly-paid production and 
maintenance employes in five of 
the firm’s Eastern plants. The 
pact is subject to ratification by 
the union locals. 

Meanwhile, company officials 
were conferring with the AFL to 
extend the wage boosts to plants 
represented by that union. 











The prospect of a general alum- 
inum strike was seen by Rep. Martin 
Dies, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities, who charged that Com- 


{merican 


Problems of Aluminum Walkout, 
Drafting of Skilled Men Studied 


is increasing, especially around 
Cieveland, O., center of the industry. 
Meanwhile, the CIO has announced 
that it has requested Aluminum 
Company of America to grant a 
conference to discuss wage increases 
for 20,000 employes in five eastern 
plants; and union officials on the 
west coast have threatened walk- 
outs unless demands are met. 

Defense officials are reported 
working with Alcoa and the union 
in an effort to avert the stoppage. 

General Motors 

A projected strike at General 
Motors Corp., where the union has 
filed notice of an intended walk- 
out to obtain a general wage in- 
crease, union shop and other de- 
mands, has run afoul of the Michi- 
gan state law which requires a 30- 
day “cooling off’ period in labor 
disputes affecting plants engaged 
in defense work. Upon expiration 
of the union’s five-day notice, all 
that is required in non-defense in- 
dustry, the state mediation board 
notified the group that the 30-day 
waiting period has been invoked. 

Walter Reuther, proponent of the 
mass production airplane plan and 
director of the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers General Motors De- 
partment, said the strike would not 
affect workers engaged in produc- 
tion of approximately $700,000,000 
worth of defense contracts held by 
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the company. The union leader 
said 13 plants holding $442,500,000 
worth of defense orders would be 
excluded entirely from the strike. 

These units include the new alum- 
inum foundry at Anderson, Ind., 
the Allison aircraft engine plant at 
Indianapolis, Ind. and the new 
Buick airplane engine plant at Mel- 
rose Park, Il. 

Reuther declared that a $62,400,- 
000 subcontract from North Ameri- 
can Aviation Inc. for production of 
bomber parts and _ subassemblies 
would not be affected inasmuch as 
work has not yet started in the 
plants handling the assignment. 

Rise in Costs 

Should labor obtain its demands 
for wage increases at General 
Motors and in the aluminum indus- 
try as it has in the steel mills 
and in other lines, prospects of a 
general increase in prices of ma- 
terials (subject to government con- 
trols) face the aircraft industry. 
Moreover, a union drive to keep air- 
craft wages in line with advances 
in other industries would appear to 
be in order. 

Officials of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management were reported to 
be evidencing increasing concern 
over the action of local draft boards 
which are permitting skilled me- 
chanics, tool and die makers, en- 
gineers and other defense workers 
to be inducted into the Army des- 
pite instructions from the director 
of the Selective Service Act that 
“local boards must defer those who 
are necessary in the production of 
defense materials.” 

The problem is said to be particu- 
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larly serious in New Jersey, Michi- 
gan and Ohio 
o e 


Curtiss-Wright Eyes 
Full Six-Day Week 

Airplane Division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. is studying plans for 
working its plants six days in all 
departments, according to P. N 
Jansen, factory manager. 

“Although the plant at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has for several months past 
been working a six-day week, lack 
of certain production materials has 
made it impossible for every de- 
partment to work continuously. An 
improvement in the conditions of 
material procurement seems to point 
to the fact that a steady six-day 
week may be expected,” Jansen said. 

Douglas Vacation Plan 

Thirty thousand employes of 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. will give 
four days of their customary sum- 
mer vacation of one week to help 
speed defense production, according 
to Donald W. Douglas, company 
president. At the same time, the firm 
will pay employes approximately 
$750,000 in special vacation checks, 
plus regular compensation for time 
worked. 

11,000 at North American 
Payroll at North American Avia- 


tion Inc.’s Inglewood, Cal., plant 
recently reached a new high of 
11,000 employes, according to J 


H. Kindelberger, president. The 

company also announced it had be- 
gun negotiations with the CIO local, 
which has been formally designated 
s sole bargaining agency. 
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A-N STANDARD 





> The Breeze line of conduit and 
fittings, built to the latest A-N 
specifications, has been designed 
to meet every requirement of the 
aircraft manufacturer for airplane 
electrical systems. 


This new Breeze line gives as- 
surance to the aircraft manufacturer 
of excellence in quality and an im- 
mediate and competent source of 
supply to keep pace with acceler- 
ated production. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 
Release Date Shown 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/10, starters, $1 193,19 


(Navy). 
Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 4/10, aircraft clocks, $90,000 (Navy). 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/10 main tenang 


parts, $609,474 (Air Corps) 
c Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 4/10, maintenance parts, $570,584 (Ap 
orps). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/12, instrument 
maintenance parts, $112,054 (Air Corps) 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/12. instrumey 
maintenance parts, $247,944 (Air Corps). 
ares Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O., 4/12, brake assemblies, $113,173 (ay 
orps). 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J., 4/12, assemblies, $2143) 
(Air Corps) 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 4/12, engine parts, $124,612 (Air Corps 

Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/12, assemblig 
$221,064 (Air Corps). 

C. S. Robinson, Ithaca, N. Y., 4/12, camera mounts, $168,112 (Air Corps) 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 4/12, gage assemblies, $5. 
071 (Air Corps). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/12, indicatoy 
and transmitters, $370,416 (Air Corps). 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., La Crosse, Wis., 4/12, gage assemblies, $123,807 (Air Corps 


Pioneer Parachute Co. Inc., Manchester, Conn., 4/12, parachutes, $507,356 (Ap 
Corps). , a 

Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/14, starters, $97,8% 
(Navy). 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc.. Santa Monica, Cal., 4/14. passenger seats, $69,720 ( Navy 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 4/17, educational order for airframes, $3,418, 
(Air Corps). 

Sperry Gyroscope Co Inc 
$1,999,265 (Air Corps). 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 4/17, aircraft engine parts, $661, 


(Air Corps). 
Delco Products Div., General Motors Corp., Dayton, O., 4/17, strut assemblies, $992. 
389 (Air Corps). 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 4/17, indicator and controller assemblig 


N. Y., 4/17, automatic pilots, $635,160 (Ap 


Corns). 
Kolisman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 4/19, altimeters, $237.% 
(Air Corps). ; - 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 4/19, aircraft engines, $149,512 (Ar 
Corps). 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., 4/19, navigation watches, $113,928 (Air Corps) 

Kolisman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 4/19, indicators an 
generators, $36,715 (Air Corps). 

North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Cal., 4/19, leak proof fuel tanks, $7. 
920 (Air Corps). 

Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 4/19, safety belts. $33.47 
(Naval Aircraft Factory). 

Kollsman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 4/19, indicator and tube 
assemblies, $27,640 (Air Corps). 

Eclipse Ayiation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/19, gear box as 
sembly starters, $39,624 (Air Corps). 
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A new and bigger 
American Aviation 
is now ready for you 


AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, INC. 
911-A Earle Bldg.—Washington, D. C. 
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EXPORT OF U. S. aircraft dropped 
from 467 in January to 344 in February. 


monthly statement from the Motive Prod- 
yets Division, Dept. of Commerce. Num- 
per of engines shipped, however, reached 
a high of 668 in February, against 514 
the previous month. 

February aggregate was 64% higher 
than a year ago, and brought to $74,641,126 
the value of aeronautical products ex- 
ported during the first two months of 
1941, 62% better than $46,077,680 for same 
period last year. 

More than 86% of the February ship- 
ments, in value, went to the British Em- 
pire. The British Empire received 248 of 
the 344 planes and 586 of the 668 engines 
exported. In keeping with new policy 
adopted by Dept. of Commerce recently, 
information as to countries of destina- 
tion within the British Empire for export 
of arms, ammunition and implements of 
war, will no longer be available. 

February aeronautical exports were 
valued: 344 planes $19,267,436; 668 engines 
$8,271,048; engine parts and accessories 
$1,737,754; instruments and parts $880,066; 
propellers and parts $1,346,393; parachutes 
and parts $26,580; other parts and acces- 
sories $2,259,608. 

Markets receiving U. S. aviation prod- 
ucts valued in excess of $50,000 during 
February include: 





; 
while total value of aeronautical prod- | U S EXPORTS \ 
yets going abroad slipped from $40,- | AIRCRAFT - 
2.241 to $33,788,885, according to | 
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‘Hammerhead’ Prop 
Tested by Lycoming 


Tests of a new propeller, named the 
“hammerhead” because of its unusual 
tips, is reported by Lycoming Division of 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp., at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Tests were made on a _ Lycoming- 
powered Piper Cub by William H. Flet- 
ner and James J. Sorena, inventors of 
the propeller, which they claim increases 
speed almost 30% with proportionately 
less rpm. than a standard propeller, with 
the weight, size, and diameter of the new 
prop one-third less than a standard prop. 


Vultee Opens Capital Office 


TS TRESS onc cccccccccecs $29,061,972 
ee en oi 2,335,420 Vultee Aircraft Inc. has opened a 
tecceeeanece nd 664s 1,160,179 Washington office at 1422 K St., N. W., in 
Netherlands Indies ............ 652,519 charge of P. A. Hewlett, vice president— 
Mexi pe haaeaeteeenneeesases 132,372 sales, beginning May 15. Hugh Fen- 
EE Er 96.908 wick is expected to spend time in the 
a 79,646 new office in connection with assignments 
ED 20 sienmesekeds 70,134 in the east. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Apr. 12 Week Ended Apr. 19 
Net Net 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
American Airlines 4814 45 —3ie 1,800 46% 45 + ie 1,600 
Aviation Corp. ........ 312 3 — 3% 25,400 346 25g — 3% 39,500 
Bendix Aviation ...... 365g 331 —2% 7,200 3444 3235 — % 6,300 
Boeing Airplane ...... 1514 135, —li%% 7,400 1414, 12% —% 8,500 
Continental Motors... 3% 3 —% goon “Sic “Zit — 1% 1ep00 
a 78 ee ’ 8 8 —_ 7 U 
Curtiss-Wright ........ 875 8 —1 26,000 8! 7144 —43 20,109 
Curtiss-Wright A ..... 2744 255, —1 2,100 257, - a 2,100 
Douglas Aircraft ...... 7344 67 —655 4,700 673, 64%, —2 2,900 
Eastern Air Lines 273, «26 —2, 1100 27% 2515 — % 1,900 
pea aaa 27144 25142 —1ig 900 255, 25 —!1 700 
ister Aisne... Bk HY Tk Lae iM ie ait gee 
rcrait ..... 4 —s 78 ’ ? = ’ 
Glenn L. Martin «22... 27% 25% —1%% 6.000 26%, 2515 — 5%, 5,400 
atl. Aviation Corp. .. L> 1 — 5% 600 814 73 — 7% 1,100 
N. American Aviation .. 14%, 13%, —1% 6,300 13% 121, — 3, 8/200 
Northwest Airlines ... 10 915 — % 300 955 83, — % 500 
Pan American Airways 12% 103, —1%, 3,500 ll 1044 — '% 5,000 
SrTy COED. .....cceee 33%, 31% —l% 2,500 3242 295% —23, 4,400 
eure D _= pre he oe = J 3234 —2%% 1,900 33 3214 — % 500 
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Lear Avia Needs Men 
At New Piqua Factory 

Lear Avia Inc. recently opened its 
new 71,000 sq. ft. factory at Piqua, O 
and has at least 300 jobs available at 
the plant, according to T. S. Harris, vice- 
president, who stated that the company 
now has the largest backlog in its his- 
tory. 

Because of the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in the aircraft radio field. Lear 
Avia is at present operating a free vo- 
cational training school for its employes 
Workers are paid full wages when class- 
room activities take them away from their 
regular duties, Harris said 





Nashville Dedication May 4 
Formal dedication of the Nashville Di- 
vision plant of Vultee Aircraft Inc. will 
be held on May 4. Construction on the 
new $5,000,000 Tennessee unit was be- 
gun in October 


[Manufacturing] $9 


Work on Bomber Unit 
Begins at Ft. Worth 


Groundbreaking ceremonies at the $15.,- 
000,000 Ft. Worth, Tex., bomber assembly 
plant were held Apr. 18, with Brig. Gen 
G C. Brant, commander of the Gulf Coast 
Air Corps Training Center at San An- 
tonio, Tex., doing the initial spade work 

The new unit, one of four authorized 
by the government, will be managed by 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. and will turn 
out B-24 heavy bombers at the rate of 50 
per month. Construction cost of the 1,- 
900,000 sq. ft. plant will be $10,000,000 
while equipment will total approximately 
$5,000,000. 


A similar unit, managed by Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Inc., will be built at Tulsa 
Okla. First deliveries from the heavy 


bomber units may be expected in a mini- 


mum of 14 months while medium 
bombers will first be produced at the 
Kansas City, Kan., and Omaha, Neb 


plants about a month sooner 


BOOTS... self-locking 
AIRCRAFT NUTS 


are approved for construction of Army, 
Navy, and Commercial aircraft. Lead- 
ing aircraft manufacturers are saving 
een and dollars by using improved 

oots Aircraft Nuts wherever self-lock- 


ing nuts are applicable. 
Manufactured by 


Scovill Mig. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


United Carr 


astener, Cambridge, Mass. 


for 
Boots Aircraft Nut Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 








BOEING SCHOOL STUDENTS 


LEARN 


BY SIGHT AND BY TOUCK 


EVERY PART OF MODERN AERONAUTICS 







Boeing School graduates 





Maintenance Shop contains complete equip- 
ment for aircraft maintenance: Lathe, grinder, 
drill-press, portable buffer, welding and bat- 
tery rebuilding, sheet metal, cadmium plating 
apparatus; Starter, generator, carburetor, | 















magneto, and spark plug testing equipment 





are making good today with 48 different companies and are in such de- 
mand that many of them have positions waiting for them on graduation, 

Says Walter E. Gilbert, Divisional Superintendent, Canadian Airways, 
Ltd., “There seems to be a ‘certain something’ your school imparts to the 
men trained at Oakland which gives them not only the sheer technical 
skill but also a degree of poise and balance which makes it possible for 


them to fit into an organization.” 


Thoroughness of training in Boeing School embraces: 


1. Small classes—17 modern shops and laboratories— U. 


S. Govt.-approved in all depart- 


ments. 2. Building, testing, repairing and as«embling every thing from radio equipment tc 


finished planes. 3. Actual instrument flying under the hood in an acroplane- 


also in the 


School's Link trainer from the very start of training, and training with heavy commercial 


planes 


six different types including the modern multi-engined transport. 4. Learning by 


sight and by touch every part of modern aeronautics. 


BOEING SCHOOL 


OF AERONAUTICS 


IVISION OF ~=. UNITED AIR LINE! 





Serteeeee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
6081, Hangar No.5, Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
In months we shall probably need the 
following personnel. Please send us brief bi- 
ogtaphies of men likely to be available then. 


Company 


Addrvss 
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Financial Review 





American Aviation for May Il, 


Continental Motors Stock Issue 


to Erase $701,291 Funded Debt 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP., 
Muskegon, Mich., filed registration 
statement Apr. 7 with SEC covering 
60,000 (First Series) $1.25 cumulative, 
convertible preferred shares, $20-par, 
and unstated number of common 
shares for conversion of the preferred. 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York 
City, is to purchase 35,000 shares at 
$22.50, plus accrued dividends, with 
probable price to public $25. 

Upon receipt of payment for first 
35,000 shares, Continental expects to 
liquidate all of present funded debt 


totaling $701,291, including $681,2S1 
due RFC. 
After taking initial 35,000 shares, 


underwriter will be entitled to any 
part of remaining 25,000 within three 
months at same price. Hugh W. Long, 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., 
will receive 5% of underwriter's net 
profit. 

Five-year contract with Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., dated Aug. 21, 1940 
and amended Jan. 1, 1941, gives Con- 
tinental limited non-exclusive iicense 
to manufacture and sell to U. 8. 
government not more than 2,500 Mcdei 
R-975 Wright Whirlwind engines for 
aircraft use, and unspecified number 
of same engines to U. S. and British 
governments for use in tanks. 

Continental has already made $100,- 
000 payment to Wright and will pay 
additional $50 for each R-975 manu- 
factured and sold, plus 5% of sales 
price of all spare parts. Substantially 
all of the facilities at Detroit plant 
will be given exclusively to manufac- 
ture of Wright engines. 

Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp., subsidiary at Detroit, is en- 
gaged in development of engines over 
500 hp. and results to date are de- 
scribed as “encouraging.” Firm is 
“anticipating successful flight tests on 
one or more of its engines,” and steps 
are being “considered looking to the 
securing of production facilities for 
the subsidiary.” Subsidiary had con- 
fidential development contracts with 
Navy and Air Corps aggregating $1,- 
360,000 at Mar. 1, 1941. 








AERONAUTICAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


Aircraft Subcontracts wanted. 
Machine Shops available for Alu- 
minum Alloy work. Bring us 
your problems. 

G. M. & L. HENIG CORPORATION 
80 Wall Street, New Ycrk, N. Y. 

















AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
C.A.A. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed 


Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 








Current SEC Reports 





Vultee Aircraft Inc. 


Company reports three-year employ- 
ment contracts entered into Aug. 1, 
1940: (1) Richard W. Millar, minimum 
compensation $32,000 annually, in gen- 
eral executive and managerial capacity; 
(2) R. W. Palmer, minimum of $15,000 
annually, in engineering and executive 
capacity; (3) Don I. Carroll, not less 
than $15,000, in executive capacity in 
charge of production; (4) P. A. Hewlett, 
minimum of $13,500, in executive capa- 
city; (5) V. C Schorlemmer, minimum 
of $12,000, in executive and manageria! 


capacity; (6) T. C. Sullivan, minimum 
of $7,200, in executive capacity. 
Millar, president and director, re- 


ceived $27,333 for year ended Nov. 30, 
1940 


Solar Aircraft Co. 


Company reports issuance of 46.804 
common shares, $l-par, since Nov. 30, 
1940: 7,804 in conversion of 3,902 Ser- 
ies A preferred; 39,000 issued at $3.20 
each for $124,800 net as part of public 
offering of 60,000 shares, with Eldred, 
Potter & Co., underwriter. Proceeds 
were used $26,000 for machinery and 
shop, $5,000 for leasehold improvements 
and $93,800 working capital. Shares 
outstanding at Mar. 1, 1941, totaled 
296,776. 





Financial Reports 











1941 


Heads New Firm 


Gilbert G. Budwig 


President and general manager of Air- 
craft Components Inc. which has taken 
over the 20,000-sq. ft. factory in Van 
Nuys, Cal., formerly occupied by Morrow 
Aircraft Co., which in turn has moved to 
its new San Bernardino plant. 

New buildings have been constructed 
by Aircraft Components and additional 
equipment installed for manufacture of 
Stainless steel aircraft components as well 
as the fabrication of sheet aluminum and 
aluminum alloys. 

Other officers of the corporation are 
Leonard Comegys. vice president, and 
J N. Combs, secretary-treasurer. Ken- 
neth J. Wilson is sales manager of the 
organization. 





BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 


—Consolidated statement for 1940 
shows net income $280,057, net sales 
$10,112,301 including U. S. govern- 


ment gross sales $1,476,545, provision 
for federal income taxes $129,502. Bal- 
ance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $36,- 
698,364, including current $32,561,935 
with cash $19,642,675; fixed assets less 
depreciation reserves $1,349,223; cur- 
rent labilities $33,865,643; capital stock 
700,000 common shares, $1-par, author- 
ized less 186,089 unissued; capital sur- 
plus $1,785,139, earned $206,620. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP.— 
Report for 1940 shows net income of 
$6,656,283, against $3,740,626 in 1939; 
sales $67,537,213 against $28,881,057 in 
1939. Engineering research and de- 
velopment expenses for 1940 were $4.- 
719,259; provision for incentive com- 
pensation $551,240; provision for fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes 
$12,689,059. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $113,- 
594,220, including current $90,438,865 
with $50,702,142 cash ($45,000,000 ad- 
vanced by customers on uncompleted 
sales contracts); plant properties, net 
$8,364,514; other plant properties ac- 
quired with funds provided by cus- 
tomers, net $7,315,866; current liabili- 











Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


135 West Wells Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








ties $85,095,570; capital stock (author- 
ized 1,500,000 no-par common shares, 


outstanding 599,857) $2,999,285; capi- 
tal surplus $1,540,905, earned $12,- 
412,753. 

GLENN L. MARTIN CO.—Sales of 


$17,063,147 for quarter ended Mar. 31 
brought net profit of $1,861,790, after 
taxes equal to $1.70 on 1,097,323 com- 
mon shares outstanding. First quarter 
sales compared with $8,911,393 for 
same period year ago, and were more 














than 55% as much as sales for entire 
1940. 
Dividend 
GLENN L. MARTIN CO.—$1.50 on 


common stock, payable June 2 to stock- 
holders of record May 20 


20,000 X-Rays Daily 

A battery of four fully automatic X-ray 
machines, said to be the only equipment 
of this kind in the world, is radiograph- 
ing as high as 20,000 aluminum castings 
per 24-hour day at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Cal., it was revealed in 
mid-April. First of the new machines, 
an experimental model, was designed and 
developed by Triplett & Barton and in- 
stalled in May 1940. 





C & S Amends Charter 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines stock- 
holders voted recently an amendment to 
permit payment of preference dividends 
out of net assets in excess of capital 
as allowed by Delaware law to “assist 
the management in its efforts to maintain 
the company’s preference dividend 
record as heretofore, although it is of 
course impossible to guarantee that all 
future dividends will be paid,” the com- 
pany reports to SEC. Earned surplus at 
Jan. 31 had been reduced to $1,250 due 
to unprofitable operations. Unfavorable 
weather conditions and accidents on 
other lines were said to “have had an 
adverse effect upon air passenger travel 
generally.” 


Incorporations 


California—Aero Crafts Corp., 620 y 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles; to many. 
facture airplanes; granted permit » 
issue three shares of its suthorin, 
capital of 1,000,000 shares, $1 p. v. p. 
rectors: Ralph Hemphill, Thomas g 
Baguley, James L. McKinley. 

California—Airco Tool Co., 1620 . 
clid St., Santa Monica; to manulacty, 
aircraft tools; granted permit to issue 
11,373 shares of its authorized capij 
of 20,000 shares, $5 p. v. Directo, 
James W. Sheehan, George F. Smit 
Howard W. Meister. 

California—Lassen Flying Service y 


Susanville, Susanville; $10,000. Ine. 
porators: Dale Soule, Audrey Soy, 
A. L. Reese. 

California—Rankin Aeronautig) 


Academy, 624 Security Title Bldg., Ig 
Angeles; to train student pilots; q 
thorized to issue all of its capital y 
1,000 shares, n.p.v. Directors: Willign 
V. O’Connor, Robert S. Norswing, Reg 
C. Williams, C. T. Stover. 

Delaware—American Aeronautical Co, 
patents; $2,000; J. A. Lucey, I. C. 

A. L. Lewis, Wilmington. 

Florida—H. & P. Flying Service Inc 
Marianna; 50 shares, n.p.v. Directoy 
J. W. Hinson Jr., R. W. Pitman, A. y 
Pitman 

Illinois—Aviation Equipment C 
1 N. La Salle St., Chicago; 2.0 « 
preferred, p.v. at $100 a share; § 
common, p.v. at $1 a share. Inco 
portors: R. W. Wales, F. Kapple J}: 
F. W. Heineman. Correspondent: Pre 
erick W. Heineman, 1 N. La Salle St. 

Nebraska—Columbus Airport €. 
$10,000. Incorporators: W. T. Adam 
R. D. Flory, George Soden, Elm 
Bradley, P. W. Lakers, James L. Smit 
Howard Burdick, O. N. Adams, H. BR 
Slocum, Arden Wolf. 

Nebraska—Critchfield Flying Serving, 
Tecumseh; to sell airplanes, equip 
ment and parts, and conduct a fiyiy 
school; $10,000, in 400 shares of §% 
Incorporators: E. J., H. M., and CB 
Critchfield, all of Tecumseh. 

New Jersey—Panter-Fields Inc., Nev 
Brunswick; aircraft enterprises; $3, 
Class A common, $97,000 Class B com- 
mon. Agent: Louis A. Mezey. 

New York—Onondaga Aviation (Co. 


Inc., Syracuse; aircraft; 200 share, 
n.p.v. Bond, Schoeneck & King, State 
Tower Bidg., Syracuse. 
Texas—Nacogdoches Flying Service 
Inc., Nacogdoches; airplanes; capital 
stock, $21,000. Incorporators: G. B. 
Wanamaker, Dan Leahy, Thomas W. 
Baker. 


Virginia—J. L. Buford authorized to 
operate an airport at Montvale. Pied 
will serve as an auxiliary for the 
Roanoke airport during runway con- 
struction. 

Wyoming—Bow-Air Association Inc, 
Medicine Bow; to deal in airplanes and 
operate a training school; $50,000. Di- 
rectors: Lionel Love, R. E. Cooper, 
C. W. Garritson, W. J. Scott, F. B 
Cronberg, Cecil Hollaway, all of Car 
bon County. 


Lloyd Stearman in Post 
With Harvey Machine Co. 


Lloyd Stear- 
man, well known 
aircraft engineer 
who formed 
Stearman Air- 
craft Co. in 1927 
which later be- 
came a division 
of Boeing Aijir- 
plane Co., is now 
in charge of air- 
craft design and 
engineering for 
Harvey Machine 
Co., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of 
aircraft parts and equipment. 

Stearman also formed Stearman-Han- 
mond Co., building lightplanes at Ypsi 
anti, Mich., and San Francisco, and ws 
later with Trans-Air Corp. in San Fra 
cisco. 





Stearman 


Brochure on Electrical Power 
Lawrance Engineering and Researt 
Corp., Vreeland Mills Road, Linden, N. J 
is distributing a 16-page brochure, “Aut 
iliary Power,”’ covering the company 
line of equipment for electrical power for 
aircraft. 
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Official Photograph U. S. Army Air Corps 
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— ELIVERIES of twin-engine BEECHCRAFTS 

sd ts are now being made at an ever-rising rate for use in connection 

a with the National Defense Program. The U. S. Army Air Corps 
e has released the photograph and data concerning its AT-7 Navi- 

+ gation Trainer shown above: 

ooper, 

"on “The airplane is an all metal, low wing monoplane with 


retractable landing gear and twin rudders. It is powered 
with two Pratt and Whitney 9-cylinder 450 horsepower 
Cal engines, and carries a crew of five. This is the first training 
airplane procured solely for training student navigators. It 
is equipped with a chart table, aperiodic compass and stabi- 
lized drift sight for each of three students, and a celestial 
navigation dome for sextant readings.” 


New production facilities are almost completed and will be in 
full use within a few weeks. They will greatly expedite the 
BEECHCRAFT contribution to the National Defense Program. 





Fas) BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION x 6423 EAST CENTRAL AVENUE * WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 











Every ship flying in the Panagra service is now being equipped 
with Learadio apF-8 Automatic Direction Finders! 

The remarkable versatility of the apF-8 is once again demon- 
strated by the ease with which it has been adapted to Panagra’s 
unusual operating conditions. Each ship mounts one Learadio 
station-seeking loop and two avr-8 receiver units. Normally, one 
is used for communications, the other for direction finding. How- 
ever. both receivers are linked to the two azimuth indicators—one 
for the pilot, the other for the radioman—enabling the crew to 
obtain instantaneous cross bearings. Each receiver has five bands, 
provides frequency coverage from 195 kilocycles to 15,360 


kilocycles, to meet South American requirements. Loop na- 


celle base is completely sealed for sub-stratosphere operation. * 


LEARADIO FLIES THE ANDES 
WITH PAN AMERICAN-GRACE 


A Panagra Douglos posses Mt. Aconcagua 
highest peak in South America —22,834 feet 


> 


ope TR 


» 2% % Ae Se 


From Balboa to Buenos Aires, over the enchanted val- 
leys of Inca Land, skirting giant Mount Aconcagua, 
across the high Andean plateaus, spreads the 6,000-mile 
Panagra route flown by Pan-American Grace Airways. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE CHOOSES THE LEARADIO 
ADF-8 AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDER 


Illustration below shows control panel of the apr-8. The 
Learadio apr-8 fulfills all radio reception and direction finding 
requirements of modern air navigation and embodies numerous 


important features making it the most advanced instrument of 


its type on the market today! Write for the New apr-8 catalog. 
The Learadio apr-8 is built under CAB Type Certificates. 





LEAR AVIA, INC., DAYTON, OHIO Atlantic Division: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York * Service Station: 


Roosevelt Field, Mineola, New York + Pacific Division: 1030 North McCadden Place, Hollywood, California + Wichita 
Division: Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kassas ° Export: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York + Cable: Learavia, N. Y. 
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